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For the Companion. 


THE SILENT BATTLE. 


Great deeds win acclamation— 
From the strife 
The Worid’s great hero comes, 
With deaf’ning cheer, and heralding of drums; 
And laurels crown, and poets sing his life. 


Soul conflicts make no tumult, 
None declare 
The victor’s triumph now,.—no cheering throng ;— 
No zealots sound his praises loud and long;— 
His laure! wreath, a crown of silvered hair. 


C. E. BANCROFT. 
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For the Companion, 


AN ICE-STORM. | 


Of all the vagaries of winter weather, one of | 
the rarest is the ice-storm; rain falling with a 
wind and from a quarter that should bring snow, 
and freezing as it falls, not penetrating the snow 
but coating it with a shining armor, sheathing | 
every branch and twig in crystal and fringing | 
eaves with icicles of most fantastic shapes. 

On ice-clad roofs and fields and crackling trees | 
the rain still beats with a ieaden clatter, unlike 
any other sound of rain; unlike the rebounding 
pelting of hail or the swish of wind-blown snow. 

The trees begin to stoop under their increasing 
burden, and then to crack and groan as it is laid | 
still heavier upon them. 

At times is heard the thin, echoless crash of an | 
overladen branch, first bending to its downfall | 
with a gathering crackle of severed fibres, then | 
with a sudden crash, shattering in a thousand | 
fragments the brief adornments that have wrought | 
its destruction. | 


Every kind of tree has as marked individuality | 


in its icy garniture as in its summer foliage. 
The gracefulness of the elms, the maples, the 
birches, the beeches and the hornbeams is 
preserved and even intensified; the clumsy 
ramage of the butternut and ash is as stiff as 
ever, though every unbending twig bears its row 
of glittering pendants. 

The hemlocks and firs are tents of ice, but the 
pines are still pines, with every needle exaggerated 
in bristling crystal. 

Some worthless things have become of present 
value, as the wayside thistles and the bejeweled 
grass of an unshorn meadow, that yesterday with 
its dun unsightliness, rustling above the snow, 
proclaimed the shiftlessness of its owner. 

Things most unpicturesque are made beautiful. 
The wire of the telegraph with its dull undulations 
is transformed to festoons of crystal fringe, 
linking together shining pillars of glass that 
yesterday were but bare, unsightly posts. 

The woods are a maze of fantastic shapes of 
tree growth. Wood roads are barricaded with 
low arches of ice that the hare and the fox can 
barely find passage beneath, and with long, 
curved slants of great limbs bent to the earth. 

The wild vines are turned to ropes and cables of 
ice, and have dragged down their strong supports 
about whose prostrate trunks and limbs they 
writhe in a tangle of rigid coils. 

The lithe trunks of second growth are looped 
in an intricate confusion of arches one upon 
another, many upon one, over whole acres of 
low-roofed forest floor. 


The hare and the grouse cower in these tents of | 


ice, frightened and hungry; for every sprout and 
bud is sheathed in adamant, and scarlet berries, 
magnified and unattainable, glow in the heart of 
crystal globules. 


Even the brave chickadees are appalled, and | 


the disheartened woodpecker mopes beside the 
dead trunk behind whose impenetrable shield he 
can hear the grub boring in safety. 

Through the frozen brambles that lattice the 
doorway of his burrow, the fox peers dismayed 
upon a glassy surface that will hold no scent of 
quarry, yet perhaps is comforted that the same 
conditions impose a truce upon his enemies, the 
hounds. 

The squirrel sits fasting in his chamber, longing 


for the stores that are locked from their owner in | 


his cellar. It is the dismalest of all storms for 
the wood folk, despite all the splendor wherewith 
it adorns their realm. 

One holds out his hand and lifts his face 
skyward to assure himself that the rain has 
ceased, for there is a continual clattering patter 
as if it was yet falling. But it is only the 
crackling of the icy trees and the incessant 
dropping of small fragments of their burden. 

The gray curtain of the sky drifts asunder, and 
the low sun shines through. 


‘set everywhere. The fire and color of every gem 
that was ever delved burn along the borders of 
the golden pathway that stretches from your feet 
far away to the silver portals of the mountains 
that bar our glittering world from the flaming 
sky. 

The pallid gloom of the winter night falls upon 
the earth. Then the ful! moon throbs up behind 
the scintillating barrier of the hills. She presently 
paves from herself to us a street of silver among 


| waves run up on the beach! 


It glorifies the earth | 
with the flash and gleam of ten million diamonds 
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the long biue shadows, and lights it with a 
thousand stars; some fallen quite to earth, some 


twinkling among the drooping branches, all as | 


bright as the eternal stars that shine in the blue 
sky above. Row anv E. Rosinson. 


a 
‘LIVING BAGGAGE. 


Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd, in her ‘‘Three Nor- 
mandy Inns,”’ gives an account of a very peculiar 
landing at Trouville, on the French coast. 
and her companion had engaged a sailboat at 
Havre to take them to Villerville, but on the way 
the captain explained, with much dramatic 
action, that, owing to the state of the waves, it 
would be impossible to land there; they must 
stop at Trouville instead. 

“See, mesdames, they come!”’ he cried. 
will soon land you on the beach.”’ 

He was pointing to a boat smaller than our 
own, which now ran alongside. 

“You see, mesdames,”’ he continued, ‘‘how the 
We could never run 
We should capsize. 


“They 


in there with this great sail. 


| But behold, these are bathers accustomed to the 


water. They will carry you, but as if you were 
feathers!’”’ And he pointed to the four out- 
stretched, strongly-muscled arms, as if to warrant 
their powers of endurance. 

The two men had left their boat; it was dancing 
at anchor. They were standing immovable as 
pillars of stone, close to the gunwales of our craft. 
They were holding out their arms to us. 

Charm stood suddenly upright. She held out 
her hands like a child, to one of the boatmen, and 
in an instant she was clasping his bronze throat. 

‘‘All my life I’ve prayed for adventure! And 
at last it has come!’’ This she cried, as she was 
carried high above the waves. 

“That's right; have no fear,’’ answered her 
carrier, as he plunged onward, plowing his way 
through the waters to the beach. 

Beneath my own feet there was a sudden swish 
and swirl of restless, tumbling waters. The 
motion, as my carrier buried his bare legs in the 
waves, was such as accompanies impossible flights, 
described in dreams, through some unknown 
medium. The surging water seemed struggling 
to submerge us both; the two thin, tanned legs 
of the fisherman about whose neck I was clinging 
appeared ridiculously inadequate to cleave a 
successful path through a sea of such strength as 
was running shoreward. 


’ 


kind of travelling,” puffed out my carrier, his 
conversational instinct apparently not in the least 
dampened by his strenuous plunging through 
the spirited sea. ‘It happens every day. All 
the aristocrats land this way when they come 
over by the little boats. It distracts and amuses 
them, they say. It helps to kill the ennwi!”’ 

“I should think it might! My feet are soaking!” 

“Ah, that’s a pity! You must get a better 
hold,’”’ he said, sympathetically, as he proceeded 
to hoist me higher up on his shoulder. I, a sack 
of corn or a basket of fish would be all one to 
this strong back and these toughened sinews, 
When he had adjusted his present load at a secure 
height above the dashing of the spray, he went 
on talking: 

‘“‘Yes, when the rich suffer a little, it is not 
such a bad thing. It makes a pleasant change; 
it distracts them. For instance, there is the 
Princess de L——, in her villa close by, the one 
with green blinds. She makes little excuses to 
go over to Havre, just for this, to be carried in 
the arms like an infant. 

“You should hear her shout and clap her 
hands! All the beach assembles to see her land. 
When she is wet, she cries for joy. It is so 
difficult to amuse one’s self, it appears, in the 
great world. But tiens! here we are. I feel the 
dry sands.” 
| And I was dropped on them as lightly as if my 
| fisherman had been carrying a bunch of feathers. 
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SARCASTIC HORSE. 


It is to be feared that many an old horse who 
has paid twenty times over, by his long and 
| faithful service, for all that he and his keep have 
lever cost, might join in this “thanksgiving,” 
which the Stockman and Farmer imputes to a 
| venerable farm horse : 


I am thankful that I have a master. 

That he thinks of me once or twice a day and 
gives me a drink of water. 

That a few boards are still left on the side of 
the stable to keep off the wintry blasts. 

That the stable roof does not leak all over, and 
= I can keep an occasional spot on my body 

ry. 

That I have still one eye left. 

That the sores made by the rubbing of the 
harness are beginning to heal up, and will prob- 
ably be well by plowing-time next spring. 

‘That I can stand all the abuse which my master 
_— not inflict on the valuable horses, and still 
ive. 
| ‘That nature provides a heavier coat for me 

during the winter to save my master the cost of a 
blanket. 
| ‘That my hide is not as sensitive to the strokes 
of the whip as it used to be. 
That the roaring in my throat prevents me 
from hearing the curses of my driver. 
‘That we have flies only half the year. 
That there is a solid bottom to the barn-yard, 
| even if it is eight or ten inches under the mud. 
| That it is past my time for wearing overhead 
check-reins. 
That the stable has either to be cleaned out 
| occasionally or moved. 
| That dry cornstalks will appease the appetite 
| when there is nothing else to eat. 
aoe horses don’t live to be a hundred years 
ts) 
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METAPHYSICS. 


Little Louise, in a remark which she made 
recently, seemed to reveal a talent for meta- 
physics; but it is probable that the revelation 
was only an accident. 

“It’s wrong to say that the world is coming to 
| an end,” Louise remarked. 

‘“*Why, please ?”’ she was asked. 

‘Because my papa says it’s round!” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


She | 


“Madame does not appear to be used to this | 








DON’T COUGH N!IGHTS 


and drive your neighbors to distraction. 
Angier’s 
Petroleum Tablets 


| relieve the irritation and allow you to sleep. They 
cure coughs but do not upset the stomach. 
25 cents of Druggists. Sample Free. Address, 
ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
Choice Lawn Trees, 
Weeping Trees, 


Golden-Leaved Trees, 


Purple-Leaved Trees, 
Fern-Leaved Trees, 


Evergreen Trees, 


Roses, Shrubs and Flowers, 
Large and Small Fruits. 


Four catalogues (228 p> describing over 2,000 
varieties of plants, to any address for 10 cents postage. | 
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What ? 


Four Dress Stays ; I 
should have said 





‘Improved 


Lightning 
Dress Stays. 


(Nickel steel won't rust or 
break.) 


terial made. 
A piece of Bone Casing, 


FREE. made yo = f for 
Lightning Stays, will be mailed free 
to any one sending 25 cents for sample 
dozen Improved Lightning Dress Stays, 
giving leneths wanted — made 4 to 1l5inches, 
every half inch—also color of casing, white, 
drab or black. 

For Sale at Dry & Fancy Goods Stores. 


DIMICK & AUSTIN, Manufacturers, 
| 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass, 


Cypress 


is more DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 


YPRESS Shingles and Clapboards. 
YPRESS Doors and Finish. 


Send for our pamphlet, ‘Cypress Lumber and 
its Uses." No charge. Mention this paper. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
NEPONSET, BOSTON. 


8 Worth Tells, | Time Tries. $ 


VEGETABLE The Renee apt dies 
PULMONARY ‘““Bestinthecoia 
BALSAM. == World.” “ys; 


| Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., after 
| 50 Years’ Sale. 
No Pay. —£) 


(> No Help. --3 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 


Boston, Proprietors. Price 50 cents, $1.00. 


IT IS 
GOOD 


Wheat Germ Meal is good ! 
—good for breakfast—good 
for gems—good for puddings 
—good for the health. 


WHEAT 
GERM 


Is the great American cereal 
food. Grocers all sell it. 





The best boning ma- 


| THE READING NURSERY, 
The Leading New England Nursery. Estab. in 1854. 
JAcoB W. MANNING, Prop., Reading, Mass. 









































| Books for Eastertide. 


ELPS BY THE WAY. Edition 

de Juxe, prepared as a memorial to 

Bishop Brooks, and containing his 

portrait and autograph in a beauti- 

ful photogravure frontispiece. 

Printed on hand-made parchment 
paper, antique style, and bound in full parchment 
with antique decorations in gold. $2.50. 


A SONG OF THE CHRIST. 
‘ é& By Harriet ADAMS SAWYER. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with 16 full page photo- 
gravures from original drawings. The 


story of our Saviour told in tender and musical | 
verse. The song is composed of separate z | 





te 






poems, each making a picture of some era, 
but merged into a harmonious whole. 


WHITTIER with the CHILDREN. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. Royal 8vo, uncut 
edges, beautifully bound in silver gray 
cloth with silver and gold ornamentation. 
$1.50. Illustrated wyh full page photo- 
gravure of Whittier with the children, and 
16 drawings of the poet’s pets and 
his favorite haunts. Written from 
intimate personal friendship and from 
family reminiscences. 










Beautiful new Easter Circular sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 














THIS _ Trade-Mark 
signifies a brand of 


CUTLERY 


which is GUARAN- 
TEED to prove itself, 
in ACTUAL USE, far 
and away the BEST to 
be obtained for ANY 


EXTRA 
money, ANYwhere. 


Razors, Scissors, 
Shears, Pocket Knives, etc., 


are kept constantly in stock. Ask your dealer 
for the “K. B. EXTRA” RAZOR, which 
requires NO HONING in private use. 
IF he hasn't it, send $2.00 to 
A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. MANAGER, 
gt Bedford Street, Boston. 


| 
Sleeplessness 


caused by Headache, Neuralgia or a cold 
can be easily avoided through the simple 
remedy 


Beesen@ Dablels 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no opiates— Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 


Sold by all druggists, 25c. a box, or sent by mail post- 
| paid by the Pyro-Febrin Co., Northampton, Mass. 
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The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 

















The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 


ton, Mass., are the makers. 
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Second Prize Serial Story. 


ARMAJO. 


In SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
New Ideas. 


Armajo awoke in the morning much depressed 
at the recollection of his defiant letter to his 
father. At home his mother, a woman of tact, 
had averted discord by her gift for reconciling 
family differences. Deprived of her conciliatory 
aid, the lad’s pride and temper had hurried him 
into his present plight. 

In the cool of the morning he was conscious 
that he had been rebellious and 
disrespectful toward his father, 
as well as that he had overlook- 
ed Olive’s interest and rudely 
rejected her kind offices. 

His stubborn self-confidence 
fought against these feelings, 
and he returned to the school 
in sullen humor. 

Armajo had no intention of 
leaving Farwell’s before hearing 
from Colorado, for this would 
have been a grave injustice to 
Olive, and he did not wish to 
grieve her more deeply now. 

Ile was glad to find Kit al- 
ready at work at the writing- 
table, for he had taken a strange 
liking to ‘Criss-cross.”’ It 
would be hard to find two lads 
more unlike. For this reason, 
perhaps, the attraction between 
them was the greater. Kit 
himself would not have return- 
ed to the writing-table if he 
had not been pleased with his 
new acquaintances, for he had 
a place of his own at one of 
the long, sloping desks in the 
“single entry departinent.”’ 

Armajo, resolute and accus- 
tomed in Denver to rule his 
young associates, had so far 
obtained no sway over Kit. 
Indeed, he seemed more influ- 
enced by Kit than Kit by him. 
The character of Criss-cross 
was so odd, and he was so 
outspoken, so merry and yet 
so shrewdly sensible, that his 
ways disarmed rivalry. 

The key of it all was this: 
Kit made Armajo feel himself 
to be a boy again. Kit’s presence cheered him. 

This morning Kit was absorbed in bookkeep- 
ing, and said little until he suddenly dashed his 
pen to the floor, sprang to his feet, shut his 
account-books and cuffed his own ears. Arma 
and Olive looked on in amazement. 

“T am the great North American blunder- 
head!’’ ejaculated Criss-cross. ‘I wonder a 
boot doesn’t swing from the sky and kick me off 
the globe !’’ 

Armajo, who disliked to confess errors even to 
his own secret soul, was so amused by this 
candor that he laughed till tears rolled down his 
cheeks. Meantime Kit resumed his place and 
opened the books. 

“IT have journalized a whole page backward,” 
said he. ‘Loaded the debit side with credits. I 
make a fearful lot of mistakes. Don’t you?” 
He looked across at Armajo. 

“Well, I don’t know. Perhaps so,’’ replied 
Armajo, reluctantly. 

“What? Perhaps so! Do my eyes deceive 
my earsight? I wouldn’t give two cents for a 
fellow who didn’t. It wouldn’t be human. 
Faults and weaknesses are all that keep sympathy 
alive in this world. I make blunders all the time. 
Monstrous ones—gigantic! I pile ’em up around 
me in heaps. I live on top of a mountain of ’em.” 

Armajo made no answer, but Olive rejoined, 
with a smile, “If we could not see our mistakes, 
how should we ever advance ?”’ 

“Why, of course!’’ replied Kit. ‘Our mis- 
takes teach us the right way. Do you think I’d 
sit at the same table with your brother if he 
didn’t make blunders right and left? He can't 
look me in the eye and say he hasn’t nfade any 
Inistakes during the past twenty-four hours.”’ 

Arma blushed deeply. This was a home thrust; 
he could not retort. Criss-cross resumed philo- 





sophically : ‘‘Nothing helps a fellow like drawing | 
| your escort through this vale of tears if you are 
willing. 


himself through a knot-hole once in a while. I 
say, Smith, is your father an American ?” 
“He is,’’ replied Arima, sternly. 


“His mother was of Spanish descent,”’ said | 


| Olive. 
| ‘Oh, 
something queer. 
Spaniards paw the air too much. 
case, Smith.”’ 

“Do I paw the air too much?’’ demanded 
Armajo, rather staggered by this extraordinary 
charge. 

“Metaphorically, you do. You get too excited 
| over trifles. How you followed up your sister's 


that explains it. I knew there was 


That's your 


“I am the great North 


penmanship yesterday! And you're too proud. 
You don’t like to own your mistakes. Pshaw! 
A fellow can spin along twice as fast if he'll 
own up freely. Every race has its faults. The 
| Spanish in you is trying to override the Ameri- 
|can. You had better encourage home qualities, 
since you live in America. Hallo, I’m wanted! 
You can finish your remarks when I come back.” 
And Kit followed a beckoning instructor, 
leaving Armajo full of reflections. 
It was impossible to take offence at Kit, who had 
said none of these things like one administering a 
rebuke or teaching a lesson. They dropped from 


his lips in an offhand, chatty way, but their 
shrewd sense made a great impression on 
Armajo. 


He pondered now upon this matter of defects 
of temperament inherited from ancestors. If he 
had such defects, it would be wise to realize them 
and remedy thein. 

Was it true that he had Spanish excitability? 
It had never occurred to him before that perhaps 
his nature was out of balance—that some qualities 
should be repressed and others be developed. It 
dawned upon him, too, that it was manly and 
improving to acknowledge errors frankly. 

His peace of mind was greatly shaken by these 
reflections. He felt a little affronted by Kit’s 
frankness, but when he saw this gay comrade 
coming back down the hall—saw him slip and 

| flounder with awkward antics at that central 
point on the floor which he never crossed without 
ridiculous ado—it was impossible to cherish 
| anger or do aught but laugh. 
A few mornings afterward Kit came to Armajo 
' and laid a cordial hand upon his shoulder. 

“Smith,’’ he said, ‘I do not particularly abhor 
you. Bookkeeping bothers me. 1 wish you'd 
begin single entry. I am only a little ahead. We 





Every race has its demerits. | 


three can keep along together. I'd like to have 
I am nothing but a five-dollar fellow, 
while you are a thousand-dollar chap. It will do 
me good to watch vour proceedings.” 

“Thank you, if that’s meant as a compliment,” 
replied Arma, unable to understand. 


“IT don’t know that I can explain fully,” 
answered Kit. ‘I’ve noticed this. Some men 
find only petty ways of making money. Others 


look from higher ground; they see broad avenues 
to quick profits. My folks have kept out of 
debt and saved a trifle now and then, but their 
earnings have been small. From what you say 
of your Colorado life, 1 jydge that you come of a 





American blunderhead ! " 


race which has the knack for picking big plums. 
You make money by leaps. I want to catch the 
knack of it.’’ 

“Don’t expect it of me,’’ responded Armajo, 
gravely. ‘My father loses as easily as he makes. 
I mean to follow some profession steadily, and 
win an income that is regular, even if it is 
moderate. 

“Very well. That suits me, too. You are the 
most thorough student in this college. | Either 
way you will succeed. Smith, you can have my 
distinguished company if you desire.” 

Arma felt flattered by this preference and 


” 


praise. Indeed, he had a fortunate gift of thor- 
oughness. He never slighted anything. He held 


poor Olive to her duty with merciless will. 

“You are just like father,’’ she said one day. 

‘“‘How so?”’ he demanded. 

‘You wish to have everything your way.’ 

“It is for your good, Olive, that I make you 
start so promptly in the morning. And what use 
to study here at all unless you do your very 
best ?”’ 

“Oh, no use at all. But when father wishes to 
hold you to it, you are rebellious enough.” 

This set him to thinking again, and increased 
his regret that he had ever written that unhappy 
letter. But he did not relax toward Olive. He 
made her leave home on the minute, and never 
suffered her to pass unmastered a troublesome 
combination in penmanship. [For this young 
man possessed that inmost secret of success, the 
love of good work, and his autocratic temper 
led him to impose it upon all subject to his 
influence. 

Through one step and another Kit and Arma 
became comrades. It was a strange fellowship, 
and vet congenial. Each inspired the other; 
they made swift progress. Kit was a keen critic 


in details, Arma grasped the leading principles 
with superior insight. Kit was full of fun, Arma 
intensely earnest. 

Neither enjoyed bookkeeping especially, but 
in correspondence Kit proved very apt, while in 
the class in commercial law Arma took a fore- 
most position. Olive made rapid progress in 
ty pe-writing. 

We usually like whatever we do well. Arma 
now enjoyed commercial college. He was 
becoming accustomed to his new world, and 
succeeding in it. He was the more reconciled 
because he now had opportunities to hear men of 
genius play the violin, which gave him a vexing 
sense of his own defective touch and growing 

distrust of his own 
capacity. 

At Farwell’s, 
surpassed 


musical 


however, he 
easily and visibly 
most of the students. 

More and more he regretted 
that hasty letter, but the days 
passed and the weeks. The end 
of the month was near, and no 
reply had come. He was long 
in suspense, fearing the answer. 
At last he began to feel relieved, 
for he hoped his letter had been 
lost in the mails. 

One morning Lawrence Gif- 
ford came to Armajo. The two 
had a speaking acquaintance. 

“Is your father’s name Eu- 
gene Walton ?"’ the young man 


inquired. 
**Yes,’’ responded Armajo, 
* somewhat startled. 


‘He was my father’s school- 
mate. They are old friends. 
Father and I passed you on the 
street yesterday. I told him 
your name. He says you are 
Walton’s image, and 
sent an invitation for you to 
dine with him to-night.”’ 
accepted, much 
pleased. At mid-afternoon the 
two young men took the ele- 
vated road to the west side, 
near Harlem river. Here was 
the Gifford home, a noble stone 
mansion crowning a long, green 
sward which sloped toward the 
Hudson. The river itself was 
in full view, dotted with boats. 

Lawrence took his guest out 
in his sail-boat, and the after- 
noon was spent in a breezy 
and refreshing trip to the Weehawken shore. 

Returning to the house, they first met Mrs. 
Gifford, who greeted Arma most hospitably, 
excused herself, and was driven away to some 
distant appointment. 

At six o’clock Mr. Gifford arrived from his 
law office—a tall, thin, hawk-faced man, absorbed 
in thought. 

He greeted Armajo kindly; then, taking a 
document from a green bag, read it with knitted 
brows. The guest felta little slighted, especially 
when they were summoned to the dinner-table, 
where his host sat brooding through the meal. 
Lawrence talked pleasantly, and did his best to 
cover his father’s silence, but Armajo was much 
chagrined. 

At last, however, when the meal was ended, 
the lawyer dismissed his reflections, and while 
the trio lingered over the almonds and oranges, 
he turned to Armajo with concentrated attention, 
and plied him with questions about his father, 
and his own occupations in New York. 

“IT remember Eugene Walton as far back as I 
recall any one in New York,”’ he said. “His 
father, Orland Walton, your grandfather, was 
from Virginia. He came to Manhattan about the 
time my folks came from Massachusetts; both 
from old colonial families. Orland was a great 
speculator. He made one fortune shipping sup- 
plies to San Francisco in ‘49 and 50, he made 
another as a cotton factor before the war, and 
another in the oil regions. But he lost them all. 

“Your father was like him—smart, swift, a 
leader among his fellows, and with many saga- 
cious devices for making money. But he had 
little faculty for keeping it—that was the pity. 
It is no trick to make money. It is keeping 
what we get that taxes our powers. 

“Your father and I went to school together 
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graduated at Harvard. For all his brilliant 
abilities I felt sorry for your father. He was 
continually in trouble with his father. His mother 
was an invalid. So Orland had entire charge of 
the boy, and the two were always at war. 

“They were just alike, both hot-headed and 
imperious. Notwithstanding he was so bright in 
other respects, your father didn’t know how to 
get along with his father. Now, every boy ought 
to know how to manage his own father. Eh, 
Lawrence ?”’ 


Mr. Gifford looked at his son roguishly. . The 


young man blushed under his father’s glance, | 


laughed, and said, “Yes, sir.’’ Whereupon the 
lawyer laughed heartily. 

“You know how to manage your father! I 
have observed that. Well, well. 
why I say so, Armajo. I have a very successful 
practice, but it is a sort of slavery. Now a 
merchant has organized interests. If he is away, 
affairs still proceed and his profits rollin. I was 
determined that Lawrence should become a busi- 
ness man, and I told him so. But he himself, 
meanwhile, had determined to follow after me, 
and become a lawyer.” 

Mr. Gifford sat back and looked at his son. It 
was evident he felt pleased even by this contrary 
choice. 

‘‘Mark what Lawrence did, Arma, my boy. 
No opposition. Oh no! ‘Very well, father, if 
that’s what you want, I'll try it,’ he says, and 
goes into ee college with a will. ‘They 
tell me his record there is excellent. 

‘‘Meantime, what are his tactics? He leaves 
college early in the afternoon every day, and 
comes to my office. First he takes our account- 
books in hand, and straightens them out. That 
looks innocent and is a welcome aid. Then, as I 
have some new corporation clients, am way behind 
in my work and short of good help, he begins to 
look after the correspondence and indexes the 
dockets. 

‘Presently he pries into some of my briefs. 
He questions me about the points. He begins to 
look up the references. He leaves lists of cases 
and precedents on my desk. He makes several 
audacious, blundering, well-meant suggestions. 
One or two of them display genius. 

‘In short, without ever a word of controversy 
he converts me, and I believe I’m ready to say 
that when Lawrence leaves Farwell’s College if 
he wishes to come into my office he may, and I’ll 
prepare him to become a partner.” 

‘Father, you don’t mean it!’’ cried Lawrence, 
springing up joyously. 

“I do, my son,”’ said the father. He looked at 
Lawrence, smiling, a moment. Then the two 
shook hands fervently across the table. 

“Thank you, father. It’s just what I wanted,” 
said Lawrence. The lawyer made no reply. His 
hawk eyes were beaming affectionately. Armajo 
leaned back with a remorseful sob in his throat. 
Had he himself—not his father—been the one who 
was selfishly wilful ? 

After a little Mr. Gifford went on: ‘‘When your 
father married, the climax was capped, Arma. 
That offended his mother. She did not like the 
bride, although ’Gene had picked out a lady of 
great beauty and culture. She had extraordinary 
good sense and poise. She would have transformed 
him in time. But she died. Eugene went West, 
and never saw his father again until he came back 
to rescue him. But you know all about that.’’ 

“No, I do not. Tell me about it,’’ rejoined 
Armajo. 

“Orland failed in business some ten years ago. 
His wife had died and he was alone and old, but 
still & hale and vigorous man. I wrote to Lead- 
ville, to your father. He came on, paid off the 
debts, and started his father again with fifty 
thousand dollars’ capital. It was a princely gift. 
But your grandfather lost it all in Wall Street 
within six months. Then Eugene pensioned him. 
Gave him a certain sum quarterly. Orland went 
to the Bermuda Islands a year afterward to spend 
the winter, and died there.”’ 

Armajo was intensely interested in these items 
of family history, few of which he had ever heard 
before, but when they went up-stairs to the 
library, conversation drifted to general topics. 
At nine o'clock the youth arose to go. 

‘‘Remember me cordially to your father when 
you write,’’ said the lawyer, as he held the lad’s 
hand in parting, ‘‘and say to him that if I can do 
anything for his boy while in New York, I shall 
with pleasure."’ 

Armajo murmured his thanks, and hurriedly 
withdrew. He could not admit that he was on 
terms with his father which forbade the present 
delivery of this kind message. 

As he walked through Central Park on his way 
down to Seventy-second Street, he could not have 
smarted more had he been whipped with rods. 
How he wished that he had followed Lawrence 
Gifford’s considerate course! 

Armajo stopped upon a bridge, over an arm of 
the lake, and stood long above the moonlit waters. 
Never had his own faults of temper, pride and 
self-conceit been made so clear. He wrung his 
hands in an agony of regret and shame. 

For the first time he felt the need of something 
outside himself, higher and better than his own 
frail powers, to help and to reform. 
toward the sky and a noble aspiration for a purer 
life, for self-command, for charity and justice in 
all dealings, possessed his soul and eased his 
aching heart. 

Reaching his room, where the gas was dimly 
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| bearing the Colorado postmark. 
| directed in his father’s handwriting! 
Cuarites W. CLARKE. 
(To be continued.) 


+ 
| 
IN TUNE WITH SPRING. 


| My heart beats with gladness in union with nature, 
Tris soothed by the murmur of streamlet and bee, 

| And the joy in the voice of each giad. living creature 

| That utters its bliss is imparted to me. 

| Selected. —J. D. Blackwell. 
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MARGERY’S SITUATION. 


| The Emersons were slaves, bound hard and 


| 


| 





‘And to save him a little of the racket—to 
show him that, after ali, he needn’t despair of 
you—you'll not take this position with Mr. 
Sinclair, instead of going to the Adirondacks ?”’ 

Harry only laughed. “I wasn’t made for a 
hotel clerk, Margery. I haven’t diamonds 


from the time we were seven years old until we | burning, he saw a letter lying on the dresser, | always more or less of a racket, but we get there |had nothing to fear, the landlady went out at 
It was not | just the same.” 


| once and sent the girl in. 

Margery came with her pretty head erect, and 
eg fear in her innocent eyes. But tumult was 
| in her heart, and at first she could not find voice 
to answer his imperious greeting. 

“May Lask the meaning of this masquerading, 
Miss Emerson? Whatever it is, you certainly 


|/enough; and besides, I promised Fitch and | choose a nice way to disgrace both yourself and 


Morrison months ago that I’d go with them. A 
gentleman never breaks his word, you know.” 

He lightly tried to kiss her then, but the scorn 
in her eyes deterred him, and his laughter sub- 
sided under her reply. 

“But the gentleman may break his father’s 
heart one of these days, or tempt him to try how 
fast a bullet can take him out of his troubles.” 

Harry gave a long whistle. ‘Margery,’’ he 


fast to the tyranny of custom—the bondage of | cried, ‘what is a fellow to do under a tongue like 
| keeping up a fashionable appearance with inad- | yours ?”’ 


equate means to support it. 


impatience of her seventeen years. 


and Harry scoffed at her philosophy. The striving 
and pretending, the staving off one debt and 
getting into another went on apace. 


the voices of her mother and father. 


apt to be when she sought some new favor; her 


his last thread of endurance were strained. 

“| thought, Henry, you'd like the idea of 
Margery taking this trip with the Pages.” 

“Like it? Yes, immensely, but I think we 
shall all be called upon to take a trip to the poor- 
house instead. 


than it ought to-be.” 

‘Well, but Henry, you can’t expect a young 
man to get through Harvard without bills.”’ 

The conciliatory tone was dashed with defiance 


was increased. 

“TI don’t expect it. Considering the sort of 
young man Harry is, I should be a fool if I did. 
And yet I don’t blame him half so much as I 
blame myself. I started him wrong. He'd be 
twice the man he is now if he had been making 
his living for the last two years, instead of vying 
with millionaires’ sons, acting as though my poor 
little bucket of resources were an inexhaustible 
spring. And though it is different with Margery, 
the principle is the same. With all that her 
private schools have done for her, I doubt if she 
could earn a dollar for herself, and who knows 
how soon she may need it!” 

All this was so wildly unlike her much endur- 
ing, indulgent father that for a moment the 
unwilling listener on the piazza felt inclined to 
doubt both his identity and her own; but her 
disposition was so like his that she felt an 
impatient pity for the feebleness of her mother’s 
reply. 

“But Henry! Harry will be sure to repay you 
some day, and a girl as bright and pretty as 
Margery cannot fail to marry well.” 

‘“‘Now, May,” he answered, with added vehe- 
mence, “that is just where the rottenness of our 
system comes in. Harry will never repay me, 
for he has not been brought up to any sense of 
moral obligation. If he would put his shoulder 
to the wheel, I could manage to get- through 
somehow. But I have no hopes of him. 

“Why, to-day my friend Sinclair, proposed 
giving Harry a place as clerk for the summer, 
in his summer-hotel in Maine. But none of that 
sort of thing for my son and heir! He is going 
with a party to the Adirondacks. 

“Margery—bless the child!—would take a 
chambermaid's place, I believe, if she thought 
that by doing so she could save me one pang. 
But I doubt if she could do even that. All her 
| chances, it seems, are staked on a wealthy 
| marriage—a pretty poor ambition, it strikes me, 
| for days like these.”’ 

Then it was that Margery, like some modern 
| Joan of Arc, heard a voice which whispered of a 
| conflict beyond with the hope of a victory.- Then 
| it was that, leaning over the piazza rail, she said 
| excitedly to herself : 

“T will! I'll give Harry a chance first, for he 
| could save papa more than half this worry. If 
| he refuses to help me, I’ll give him a lesson he 
will not forget very soon.” 
| The next evening Harry came home to spend 
| Sunday. Margery attacked him with all her 
| might and main. Keeping her own project com- 
| pletely in the background, she appealed to his 
| sense of justice, his sympathy, his manliness, and 
| every other virtue it might be possible for him to 
| possess; but there was not a shadow of care upon 
| Harry’s handsome face as he said: 

‘“‘Now, Margery, you were always an agitator, 





feelings so near the end of the year. 
eaten up with remorse if you got me so unstrung 
that I couldn’t pass. 
father’s all right. 


going on ever since I can remember. There’s 


| 


| 





} 
| 





| 


He looked | but I think it’s a little unfair to work on my | he said. 
You'd be | and I have a message for her.”’ 


But Margery knew sadly well that, though he 


Upon Mrs. Emerson and Harry, the only son, | was neither bad at heart nor vicious, the ‘fellow’ 
the yoke did not weigh: heavily, but it sorely | in question loved his own pleasure too well to do | 
galled Mr. Emerson; and Margery, the only the thing she required of him. 
daughter, chafed against it with all the ineffectual | gone she whispered to herself: 


“I shall have to do it! It’s just as heroic 


“Life would be so much easier if we could only | treatment for me as for him, but I don’t feel as if 
give up pretending!’’ ‘she cried; but her mother | I could draw back now.”’ 


A day or two later, having still further matured 
her plans, she said to her mother: 
“Tf you don’t mind, mamma, I should like to 


Lying alone in the hammock in the fragrant | go to Boston this week to visit Cousin Sally. 
twilight of a late May day, Margery was thinking | You know she’s been asking me ever since I 
over things in general with a noble discontent, wrote her that I could not go to school on account , 
when suddenly from the room beyond she heard | of my eyes. 


I am sure she will not think it too 


Mrs. | much if I go for a few days now, and go again 
Emerson’s tones were conciliatory, as they were | for Commencement week.” 


Now Cousin Sally was a maiden lady, with 


husband's accents were shrill and impatient, as if | just such radical proclivities as were beginning to | 


make themselves apparent in Miss Margery. 
Mrs. Emerson hesitated as to giving her consent. 
Then she saw the other side of the question. 

In both social and financial respects Miss Sally 
Parkhurst could afford to do as she pleased. Her 


I came to that conclusion this | favor was a thing to be desired. Margery did 
morning when three of Master Harry’s bills were | need a change; and last of all, this often unwise 
forwarded me, each of them four times larger | but always loving mother hated to refuse her 


children anything. 

‘“‘Very well,”’ she said; ‘‘but you must not stay 
too long. We'll have your Class-day dress made 
next week, and you know how important it is 


now, and the sharpness of the answering voice | that you should be here to try it on.” 
“Oh, I know it’s very important,’’ wily Margery | 
answered, gravely; adding then, “I promise I | 


will not stay long with Cousin Sally.” 

According to the letter of it, she kept her word. 
She only stayed over a couple of days in the tall 
old West End house which had sheltered several 
generations of Parkhursts, but into those days 
was crowded much comfort and encouragement. 
From this old house, on the afternoon of the third 
day, a trembling though hopeful maiden, bag in 
hand, set out for Cambridge, and Miss Sally 
followed her in spirit with some anxiety and much 
sympathy. 

Margery’s scheme was to Cousin Sally’s liking ; 
but handsome Harry, busy with his own plans 


and ambitions, had not the faintest premonition | 


that Nemesis was approaching him. 
So far as his gay, ease-loving disposition would 


permit, those days were anxious ones even to | 


him. But his spirits did not suffer thereby, and 
it was with an appetite wholly unimpaired that 
he walked into his boarding-house, in time for 
dinner on the evening of the day of Margery’s 
pilgrimage to Cambridge. 

There were several things on his mind just 
then, and a somewhat depressing letter from his 
father was in his pocket. But Fitch was telling a 
funny story as Harry seated himself. 

Catching the point in his own quick way, he 
laughed as heartily over it as any. Then he 
himself told an anecdote apropos of the other, 


and was listening to a confidence from his neigh- | 


bor on the right. 
“Say, Emerson, Miranda has gone away. 
have a new table girl, and she’s a beauty.” 
Then behind him the new girl spoke. 
“Will you have mulligatawny or lamb broth, 
sir?” 


We 


If he had lost his composure completely; if he 


had jumped up and denounced her, or even if he 


had fainted before his mulligatawny could reach 


him, this new table girl would hardly have been 

surprised. But he did neither of these things. 
Starting slightly, he turned around and looked 

her in the face; but though his own ruddy cheek 


did change color, there was no recognition in his | 


gaze. In the coolest possible voice he replied, 
“Broth, please !”’ 

Then Morrison across the table called out 
mockingly: ‘‘Our friend Emerson's struck all of 
a heap with so much youth and beauty.” 

Emerson, quite in his usual manner, answered, 
“T’m all of that, I assure you.” 

But all his sang froid could not prevent him 
from finding that dinner a bitter one; and his 
father’s letter in his pocket seemed to have gained 
an added weight. 

An hour or two later he retraced his steps 
toward the boarding-house, rang the bell, and 
brought the landlady herself to the door. 

IT want to see that new table girl, Mrs. Coffin,” 
“She left my mother only this week, 


“Oh, it’s all right,’ he added, impatientiy, as 


And anyway, old girl, | Mrs. Coffin lingered with some inquiry in her 
This sort of thing has been eyes; ‘you needn’t be afraid.” 


Concluding that even if it were all wrong she 


When he had | 


me,”’ he said still more angrily, after a moment's 
pause, and then she flashed upon him. 

‘“‘There never was any disgrace in honest work! 
It’s you who are in much more danger of dis- 
| gracing us all, and perhaps you will think so 
| yourself if your selfishness and extravagance 
kills papa. He is just sick with anxiety now, 
and you could save him from it if you only 
would. I am sure you could live on half what 
you do, and you have so much influence with 
mamma that she would save, too, if you would 
talk to her. 

“I’m not clever, I know, but I could do the 
housemaid’s work, and I would, but you will not 
do anything. You refused to take that situation, 
and you only laughed at me when I talked to you 
the last time you were home. And then I just 
made up my mind that if you were too proud to 
work I’d show you that I wasn’t!” 

All through this torrent of words her brother 
walked angrily around, affecting not to listen. 
But he stood still now, looking sternly and 
seriously into her face. 

“And you will stay here and do this menial 
work just for the sake of shaming me ?”’ 

Put in this way she did not like the sound of it, 
but she held her ground unflinchingly. 

“I not only mean to say it, but I mean to do it. 
Oh, you need not look at me like that! I don’t 
like it—you may be sure. I could have sunk into 
the ground this evening when those young men 
joked about me. But I’ve begun, and I am going 
to goon. I’m not going to be a sham or a burden 
one day longer.” 

He walked away from her then, and leaning 
against the mantel, remained in utter silence 
fully five minutes. To most of us, however ease- 
loving or however hardened, there are moments 
when it is given us to see a new heaven anda 
new earth; and to Harry Emerson this flash of 
inspiration came as he stood studying the border 
of shells wherewith Mrs. Coffin had flanked her 
| fireplace. 

Margery watched him with intense anxiety. 
Under all her pain and disappointment she had 
still such faith in him that it was not wholly a 
surprise to her when, returning to her side, he 
said, with all the anger gone from his voice : 

‘We must call Mrs. Coffin in and explain to 
her, Margery. Say anything you like—I don’t 
care—but I’m going to take you into Cousin Sally’s 
thisevening. Your mission is accomplished. I'll 
take the hotel place or do anything else that I can 
| to help; and when I fail, I’ll give you leave to go 
| out to service again as fast as you please.” 

Margery, looking up at him through her happy 
tears, felt almost as if she were marring the 
splendor of his surrender by saying as she did: 

“But, Harry, I must tell you! Cousin Sally 
| said that if you saw things this way, she would 
pay every debt you owe, and help papa out of the 
tight place he is in. She never did help us before, 
| she said, because we seemed to her so lacking in 
good principle.” 

But even when Miss Sally had helped them to 
such an extent that they soon sailed past all the 
breakers of which I have written, Harry’s new 
manliness proved seaworthy. So effectually, 
indeed, did he learn the lesson which Margery 
gave, that his contributions to the family exchequer 
saved her from any need to take a second situa- 
tion. Hester VicKERY Brown. 
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For the Companion. 
FRONTIER FORTS AND MONITORS. 


The word fort, as applied to Western frontier 
| stations, gives an incorrect idea of the appearance 
of such places. They are forts only in name—at 


A. 
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least, few of them have any other protection 
around the barracks for the soldiers than a stout 
picket fence or a wall of adobe. 

For a time monitors were in use at some 
exposed places. Monitors are deep, square exca- 
vations covered over with beams of wood and 
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INTERIOR OF MONITOR. 

A—Underground passage to cellar of house: 

B—Plank on barrels to stand upon when firing. 
earth. Interiorly they presented a dark chamber, 
with platforms around the sides upon which the 
garrison could fire at an outside foe without risk, 
the top of the monitor being only six or eight 
inches above the ground, and loopholed. The 
Indians could do nothing with such a fortress. 
They could neither attack the garrison nor dig 
them out, for the only entrance to the monitor 
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was underground. One entering must do so on 
his knees. A good strong boy with a hatchet 
could protect the entrance against all comers. 

If the station-house were attacked or set on fire, 
the family would repair to the cellar, and crawl 
on their hands and knees fifty yards or farther 
to the monitor, which, once entered, was impreg- 
nable. 

Sometimes monitors were built in pairs to 
prevent any chance of digging out—the garrison 
being able to crawl from one to the other as the 
fight suggested. No Indian could stand such 
warfare, and usually retired early, after perhaps 
succeeding in burning the station. 

I have sometimes found camps of ten or twelve 
men protected by earthen (adobe) walls and 
“quaker guns’’—mere painted logs—frowning 
from parapets to give the Indians a dread of 
approaching. Added to the quaker guns I have 
seen sham muskets stacked to make an appear- 
ance of double the number of soldiers. 

Getting water was sometimes attended with 
much danger, and it required not a little marching 
and counter-marching to make an appearance of 
a good garrison. It was managed as it always is 
managed on the stage of a theatre, the soldiers 
marching out of one port and in at another. 
When water was needed, instead of part of the 
garrison going and the remainder acting as guards 
all went, to give the impression that much was 
needed for a large garrison. 

W. Tuornton PARKER. 
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CHANGING SEASONS. 


These changes point to work that should be done, 
And tell the sower where he cast in vain ;— 
Beginnings end if well or ill begun, 
And with the thistle falls the ripened . 


Selected. F. Herbin, 
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A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Marching Orders. 


“Wake up, man, and pay for your lodging!” 

It was the cheery voice of Major Church, accom. 
panied with a vigorous shake at my shoulder. We 
called him major, though he was really only 
sergeant-major. He was no raw recruit, but a 
soldier every inch of him, having enlisted in his 
boyhood, and served in the regular army in count- 
less Indian fights on the plains, of which he had 
rare stories to tell. 

As clerk of the battery, 1 was his special assis- 
tant. He took kindly to my youth and enthusiasm, 
and taught me in a rough way scores of things 
which were of great value in my new life. 

“Wake up, man, and pay for your lodging!” 

I thrust my head out from the blanket which I 
had pulled closer about it as the rain fell in the 
night. My pillow, a wooden saddle, was harder 
than when I lay down—a horse had eaten away 
the straw with which I had covered its sharp 
corners. Men in various stages of saturation from 
the night’s rain were waking up all about me; for 
the sleepy bugler, whom Major Church had pulled 
out of his nest of blankets, was trying to sound the 
reveillé, pausing now and then to pour the water 
from his bugle. 

“How it rains!” 

“Say nothing, my boy, till you have looked at 
your boots,” said the major, pulling on his own, 
which he had wrapped in his rubber blanket and 
placed under his head. 

I took up my boots, which had stood erect at the 
foot of my couch of mud. Each of them held a 
quart of water, which I poured out ruefully. 

“Major Church, I never can put these things on 
in the world. They have shrunk to half my size.” 

“Only one minute more to roll-call, Bryant.” 

“But major, only look at my boot! 
fellow do when he can’t get his foot in his boot?” 
and I held up a boot at which I had tugged for two 
minutes without shoving my foot an inch into the 
soaked leather. 

“What shall he do? Come to roll-call, and then 
hurry to work. Requisitions for tents, guard 
details, morning reports, pay-rolls—Uncle Sam 
can’t wait for Private Bryant to mourn over his 
boots.” 

So I splashed through the puddles in my stock- 
ings, assisted the major through roll-call, and 
envied the men who had left their close-titting 
French calfskin boots at home and drawn the 
army cowhides, which could be pulled on wet or 
dry. 

At last a kindly officer lent me a spare pair, 
which his valise had kept dry, to wear while I ran 
into the city and bought some shoes. 
boots never were worn again. 

Major Church and I worked hard, the captain 
rode up and down the city with the requisitions 


and reports we prepared, and so we at last ham- | 


mered into the authorities a knowledge of our 
arrival and of our needs. Knowledge was all that 


was needed, for camp-grounds were plenty, tents | 
So we speedily were | 


and food were abundant. 
sent through Alexandria, to a comfortable camp- 


ing-ground in Virginia within sight of the Capitol. | 


Sleeping in tents in July, with straw to make 
our beds soft as we chose, now seemed like 
luxury; and with abundant rations, which our 
cooks soon learned to make into many palatable 
messes, we became as comfortable on Confederate 
soil as we had been at Cambridge. 

Here we applied ourselves busily to drill, and 
under Major Church’s instructions learned rapidly 
the duties of our several positions. I pass over 


the history of the few weeks into which our educa- | 


tion was compressed, but there is one incident 
which is worthy of mention. 

I fell very ill. Though I had the best will in the 
world to enjoy military life, the exposure, the 
unaccustomed food, the hot climate brought on 
such a sickness as most soldiers have to go through 
before they can call themselves seasoned. In my 


What can aj} 


My elegant 


case the attack was severe, and even dangerous. 
We were sending men off to the hospital every 
day, and there was little sympathy to spare for 
me. Major Church had double duty to do, now 


nursing. I was in forlorn condition indeed. 

Home thoughts and memories crowded about 
me as I dozed on the straw; hosts of predictions 
as to my inability to sustain the hardships of the 
camp insisted upon being remembered. I began 
to “get blue,” and I knew that in low spirits was 
my worst peril. 

Half-wandering in my mind as I grew weaker, I 
thought of an old superstitious practice I had 
read of and often tried 
when at home—that of 
opening the Bible at ran- 
dom and putting the fin- 
ger upon some passage, as 
a sort of fortune-telling. 
The book lay in reach, 
and tempted me. 

“At least,” I thought, 
as I tossed painfully on 
my straw bunk, “At least 
it may give me some en- 
couraging word.” 

I closed my eyes, un- 
clasped the volume, and 
pointed to a verse. What 
a shudder ran through me 
as I read it! 

“And the young men 
arose, wound him up, and 
carried him out and buried 
him.” 

I question if there is 
another text anywhere 
which describes more ac- 
curately the fate which 
seemed likely to befall me 
in a day or two. Some 
sensitive natures would 
have received a_ shock 
from such an incident 
which would have made 
the prophecy come true; but it shocked me in 
another way. It aroused my combative instincts. 

“Not this time!” I shouted. Just then Bartholo- 
mew came in with some blackberries which he 
had walked miles to pick for me. They checked 
my disease, and I recovered to laugh at super- 
stitious notions. 

As I gained health and strength, and grasped 
once more the duties of my position, I felt that I 
had passed through my probation. I was a raw 
recruit no more, but a soldier. And a soldier I 
needed to be, for we were to be aroused from our 
lazy life of drilling at Fairfax, and to be plunged, 
only five or six weeks after quitting home, into 
one of the fiercest campaigns of the war. 





Serving 


The last event of our Fairfax life, comfortably 
| encamped in the midst of one of the most beauti- 
| ful landscapes of Virginia, was a grand review. 
As the troops all about us were called the 
| Reserve Army Corps, we had made up our minds 
| that we were to remain in reserve, and to see only 
| the lazy side of a soldier’s life till our short term 
| of service sped away. So when the order came 
| for a general review, the men polished their boots 
| and their belts and the glistening brass of their 
| guns, in order to appear as well as possible in the 
character of holiday volunteers. 

More regiments of infantry and cavalry than we 
had supposed to be in the neighborhood came 
marching up from behind the hills to the great 
| open field behind our camp. It was a fine sight, 

especially to men who, like me, were not on duty 
| with any of the guns, but had the privilege of 
choosing a good place from which to look on. 

We pitied the infantry soldiers, as they carried 
| their heavy muskets in the hot August sun, with 
their bayonets, overcoats, blankets, knapsacks and 
ammunition-boxes all strapped about them. 

Our fellows had no load to carry, but ran along 
in their short jackets, or jumped upon the seats of 
the gun-limbers and caissons to ride. Artillery- 
men always did pity infantrymen, and the infantry 





| 


and gay that if they ever enlisted again it would be 
in a battery. 

Then a squadron of cavalry would trot by, and I 
suppose these gay soldiers in yellow trimming 


that my help was withdrawn, and had no time for, 








soldiers would sigh and wipe their sweating brows, | 


would pity us in turn, and comfort themselves | 


with the thought that each of them had a horse to 
carry him and all his possessions. 

As we watched the movements of this little army 
of a dozen regiments, told each other that our 
battery appeared better than any other, and idly 
wondered what a battle would be like, we saw a 


stir at one end of the field, and the quick motion | 


of presenting arms, and heard the roar of cheering 
running down the line. 

A group of horsemen rode rapidly toward us; 
and presently, at the head of them, with the 
general commanding the corps, I saw a figure I 
can never forget. 


On a large black horse, decked with military 


trappings, and moving in the soldierly way a horse 
soon learns after a few months within hearing of 
the bugle, sat a most unsoldierly gentleman, in a 
suit of black, all powdered with the dust of the 
roads. 

He was exceedingly tall, his legs were too long 
for his stirrups, and bent very awkwardly at the 
knees. His trousers were pulled up to the tops of 
his boots by the motion of riding, and his sleeves, 
also, seemed too short for him. His tall, stovepipe 
hat, in marked contrast with the graceful felt hats 
and jaunty caps of the officers and soldiers, was 
crowded upon the back of his head to save it from 
being jolted off. 

His complexion was 
dark, his mouth large, his 
eyes large and sunken— 
his whole face kindly and 
gentle, but very homely. 
He rode badly; there was 
nothing graceful about 
him. But he sat his horse 
with a sort of grim deter- 
mination, as if that were 
the duty of the day, and he 
was bound to go through 
with it in the proper man- 
ner. 

There was little about 
his exterior to take a boy’s 
fancy. But no one could 
look at him and doubt that 
he was honest and true, 
that he was tender and 
soft of heart, or that he 
was very sad and full of 
sorrows and perplexities; 
so there was much that 
commanded my admira- 
tion and attracted my 
sympathy. 

When he paused to let 
the soldiers march by him, 
I crept up as close to his 
horse I could, and 
looked much more upon his queer, furrowed face 
than at the men who passed in review, cheering 
with all their throats, and staring with all their 
eyes. 

For this long, ungraceful, sallow gentleman was 


as 


Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States. | 


Some ladies and gentlemen had driven upon the 
field in barouches, and one party was halted close 
beside us. 
the carriage, in a seasonable suit of linen clothes 
and a cool Panama hat, smoking a cigar and chat- 
ting pleasantly with a lady, was a merry-looking 
old gentleman, with gray hair and a big nose, who 
seemed to be taking the world very easily. 

He appeared to enjoy the review as if it were 


a Gun 


prepared for his entertainment, and if no 

soldiers like these were fighting and dying a few 

miles away to the south of us. 
“That is William H. Seward,” 


as 


whispered a 


Comfortably seated on the back seat of | 


soldier by my side; and so I gave a glance now | 
and then to a distinguished man whom I had heard | 


of long before Abraham Lincoln’s name was 
known in Massachusetts. 

They say boys are good judges of character, and 
I have often thought of these two men since as I 
saw them that day—Seward making himself com- 
fortable, enjoying his easy carriage, and good 
company, and the fine weather, looking at every- 
thing on the bright side, on excellent terms with 
himself; and Lincoln, a martyr to duty, never 
thinking how uncongenial might be his position or 
how unpicturesque his appearance, doing the work 
of the hour faithfully and well, and bearing the 
nation’s trouble in his heart. 

At last the review was over. The weary Presi 
dent quitted the saddle, and took a place in one of 
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the carriages to be whirled back to the capital. | 


The troops gave him their parting cheers, and 
marched back, dusty and tired as he, to their 
camps. 

We had built up pretty arbors of boughs at the 
doors of our tents. We had got a banjo or two to 
pass the evenings away. We had arranged ever so 
many little conveniences to make camp com forta- 
ble, and as we lounged on the grass in the twilight 
and talked over the spectacle of the review, it 
seemed to us like home. 

We almost dreamed we were to stay here and 
enjoy ourselves, drill and be reviewed, eat and 
grow fat, through the summer. 

With these pleasant fancies we went to bed—all 
but the dozen men detailed for guard, who paced 
up and down with their drawn sabres, and pre- 
tended to watch for spies who might creep up and 
poison our well and spike our guns. 

“Wake up, my boy, it’s come at last!” said Major 
Church, giving my sleeping form a shove with his 
foot, as he raised himself on his elbow, wide 
awake in an instant and cool as a cucumber, to 
read a little three-cornered note which an orderly 
had brought in. 


| 


” 


“What has come—the Boston mail?” murmured 
I, sleepily. 

“Marching orders, that’s all.” 

“Marching orders!” 

I was awake at once, and all excitement, pulling 
on my boots before my trousers. 

“Keep cool, young man. If you mean to be a 
soldier you'll dress quicker if you dress right-end 
foremost. I want you to go and tell Sergeant 
Worth to hurry in to Alexandria and draw hard- 
tack rations.” 

“Hurrah for 
going?” 

“The order says, ‘Report at Acquia Creek, to 
General Burnside.’ There’s fighting there. 
But it will come soon enough. That review was 
not for nothing; and if the men had not taken 
such silly pains to look well and appear drilled, 
we might have stayed in these comfortable quarters 
another month.” 

I knew the major’s growling was not in earnest; 


us! Do you know where we are 


no 


for he was more eager for the good reputation of 
the battery than any man init. It was his steady 
drill which had enabled us to do so well; and he 
was as hungry for fighting, old campaigner as he 
Was, as the rawest recruit in the ranks. 

I sped to the quartermaster-sergeant’s tent, and 
told him to report for an important order. By the 
time I was back at our own quarters the reveillé 
was sounding, Major Church had aroused the 
officers, and the exciting news spread through the 
camp. 

A busy, stirring day followed. We wrote hun- 
dreds of good-by letters to mothers, wives and 
sweethearts. We sent sick men to the hospital and 
called convalescent men back from the hospital to 
the ranks. We packed our knapsacks and strapped 
them on tightly to the limbers and caissons. 

We tore down our snug little arbors, loaded our 
tents into wagons, threw away reluctantly scores 
of comfortable things which we could not carry 
with us, and thought, when we were fairly on the 
road, with our long train of mule wagons, tiat we 
were in very light marching order indeed. 

But that day of deliberate preparation was not 
at all like getting on the march afterward, in the 
field; so I need not dwell upon it in detail, but 
may give you instead some sketch of the manner 
in which we moved along the highway, which will 
convey such an idea of the formation of a battery 
terstanding of its cam- 
B. 


as is necessary for the un 


paignes. GEORGE Woops. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


CROCODILES AND ALLIGATORS. 


Crocodiles and alligators are two varieties of 


one family. They have points of resemblance, 
but also points of difference. Yet most persons 
who have not made a study of natural history 


suppose the two words to be merely different 
names of the same creature. There are both croc- 
odiles and alligators in the United States. 

While alligators are, or were, plentiful in all the 
Gulf States, crocodiles are known to inhabit but 
one small corner of Florida. 

Biscayne Bay is a large, land-locked sheet of 
salt water at the extreme southeastern point of 
the Floridian peninsula, only forty miles across 
the Gulf Stream from the Bahamas. Near its 
upper end is a shallow lagoon, from which a 
narrow opening in the mangrove thickets leads to 
a brackish pond about two hundred yards long by 
twenty-five wide, and of great depth. 

This pond, at the end most distant from the 
lagoon, is separated from the ocean by nothing 
but a ridge of beach sand covered with cactus 
and a sparse growth of coarse grasses. 

This is “Crocodile Pond.” A few years ago it 
swarmed with huge reptiles which, until recently, 
were supposed to be a peculiar variety of alliga- 
tor. The Seminole Indians, who hunt them for 
their skins, call them A/lapatta hajo, or mad alliga- 
tors, on account of their ferocity. 

Although it was occasionally suggested that 
they might be crocodiles, the idea was generally 
derided. At last certain reports concerning them 
reached Washington, and a Smithsonian agent 
was sent to investigate them. This agent was well 
acquainted with alligators, and had seen crocodiles 
on the Nile. 

For hours of several he lay concealed 
among the mangroves surrounding the pond, and 
watched its denizens. He knew from his first 
observation of them what they were, but he did 
not make his knowledge public until he had shot 
one and laid it beside a dead alligator for compar- 
ison. Then he said, ‘‘These are genuine Egyptian 
crocodiles, such as I did not believe existed within 
the United States, and I am puzzled to imagine 
where they came from, how they got here, and 
why they remain in this particular spot.” 

The Smithsonian man took several skeletons and 
skins of these crocodiles back to Washington with 
him. Subsequently the skeleton of a beautiful 
specimen, the largest ever captured in those waters, 
was sent to the New Yoire Museum of Natural 
History. Since then not only have the Indians 
continued to hunt them for their skins, but any 
sportsman who visits that section strives to get a 
shot ata crocodile. Again, odlogists carry away 
their eggs by the dozen, so that poor Allapatta 
hajo seems doomed to a speedy extinction. 

It is a noteworthy fact that no alligatdr is to be 
found within miles of Crocodile Pond. 

The body of a crocodile is more slender than 
that of an alligator, and in habit he is more aggres- 
sive; but the most marked difference between the 
two species lies in the shape of the snout. This is, 
in the alligator, broad, flat, and of nearly the same 
width at its outer extremity as at the eyes, while 
in the crocodile it is rounded and tapers rapidly, 
almost to a point. Also in the crocodile two prom- 
inent tusks near the outer end of the lower jaw 
project entirely through receptive openings in the 
upper, while in the alligator the same tusks fit into 
cavities of the upper jaw, but do not pierce it. 

In floating, the alligator exposes but four points 
above water—his protruding eyes and the bumps 


days 


| at the end of the snout in which are located his 
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nostrils. The crocodile floats higher and exposes | which to crawl out and bask. They also need a! United States Congress, of two houses. ‘The more 
a corrugated ridge or crest on the back of his neck. | dark place to which they can retreat when | popular house is to have one hundred and three 


Alligator eggs are deposited in piles, or nests 
of roots, grasses, sticks and other trash, gathered 
together in damp places where the rapid decom- 
position of the vegetable matter generates suffi- 
cient heat for incubation. Crocodile eggs, like 
those of turtles, are buried 
in dry sand, where they are 
exposed to the direct action ~. Xe 
of the sun. 

Six years ago, in the month 
of May, in company with a 
friend, I dug in the sand near 
Crocodile Pond until we had 
collected a hatful of eggs. 
Taking these to our homes 
on another part of 
Biscayne Bay, we 
again buried them 
under conditions as 
similar as possible to 
those in which they 
were found. 

In about six weeks 
the eggs began to hatch. Of 
course we had no means of 
knowing how long they had 
been deposited before we se- 
cured them. Nearly half of 
them produced young croco- 
diles, which, immediately 
upon working their way out 
of the sand, scuttled for the 
nearest water. We know that 
several of them were killed, 
and that others died; but we 
also know that one at least 
survived the perils of his 
babyhood. 

He is at present the most 
highly prized of several queer 
pets in which I am interested, 
and is a fine, active fellow, 
about four feet long. His 
favorite abode is in a cul- 
vert through which the fresh 
waters of a spring find their 
way beneath a stone sea-wall 
into the bay. Here he spends 
many hours of every day, calmly contemplating 
life as viewed from the outer opening of the 
culvert in which his body is hidden. 

His head projects from it, with mouth generally 
wide open, and the lower jaw under water. It is 
partially concealed by bits of seaweed that float 
in and out through the culvert. Schools of 
minnows are attracted to this spot by the outflow 


of fresh water, and they hover unsuspiciously | 
about the crocodile’s artfully constructed fish- | 


trap, until suddenly the open jaws close with a 
quick snap. A suggestive movement of the throat 
follows, and I know that my pet is fed. 


The crocodile dislikes cold even more than his | 
cousin the alligator; and whenever the mercury | 


falls below seventy degrees he burrows in the 


mud, to be seen no more until a normal tempera- | 
ture is again attained. But he revels in heat, and | 


will lie for hours on a bed of sand hot enough to 
blister one’s feet, basking and blinking in the 
vertical rays of a tropic sun. 

The skin of a crocodile is so like that of an 
alligator that even experts often fail to note the 
difference, and with the present widespread 
demand for this kind of leather, both the few 
crocodiles and many alligators of this country 
seem destined to be speedily wiped out of 
existence. In Florida and Louisiana they are 
being pursued to-day as relentlessly as were ever 
our vanished buffalo by the skin-hunters of the 
plains. 

In March, 1891, over ten thousand alligator 
hides were delivered to one trader in south 
Florida as the result of that month’s hunt. Every 
one of these was the skin of a large animal, for 
the trader would accept none under seven feet in 
length. 

In spite of the prices asked for bags and other 
articles made of alligator leather, the hunter 
earns but scanty wages. The ruling rate for 
salted skins is from thirty-five to fifty cents 
apiece, and even this meagre pay can only be 
received by accepting “‘store goods,” on which 
the trader clears from one hundred to two hun- 
dred per cent. profit. 

Alligators are generally hunted at night with 
the aid of a ‘‘jack-light,’’ the glare of which 
attracts them within range. Only so many are 
killed each night as can be skinned and salted 
the next day. A skilled hunter can handle from 
twenty-five to thirty at a time; hence the process 
of destruction is very rapid. Only the under or 
belly hide is taken, that of the back being too 
thick and hard to be profitably worked into 
leather. 

The killing of alligators for their skins is not 
the only cause of their rapid disappearance. 
There is such an ever-increasing demand by 


Northern tourists for small living specimens, a | 


foot or so in length, as curiosities, that several 
dealers now make a business of collecting the 
eggs and hatching them artificially. 

The young alligators purchased alive and taken 
North as pets show neither intelligence nor affec- 
tion, and generally die soon after reaching their 
new homes. 

They cannot eat unless fed while in water, and 
they will die if kept in cold water. They need 
plenty of warm sunshine, and a dry place on 


| alarmed. ‘ 

Their preferred food is meat or fish cut small 
and thrown into the water. The water should 
be changed every day. They will also eat a 
certain amount of green stuff, such as lettuce or 












grass, and sometimes boiled rice or bits of bread. 


| They are, however, most unsatisfactory pets, 
| and will not repay the care necessary to keep 
| them alive. To take them North is, under the 
| circumstances, a cruel amusement. 

Kirk MuNROE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MAST. 


The winds that once my playmates were 
No more my voice responsive hear, 

Nor know me, naked now and dumb, 
When o’er my wandering way they come. 


JOHN B. TABB. 


— 
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IRISH HOME RULE. 


Mr. Gladstone’s new Home Rule Bill was 
introduced in Parliament on the evening of 
February 13th. It had been awaited with the 
| greatest interest, even anxiety, by men of all 


parties in Great Britain. 





| faction and approval; by the Tories with criti- 
cism and opposition. 
Mr. Gladstone now proposes to do exactly what 





| caused the overthrow of his government. His 
| purposes are these: To give the Irish people con- 
| trol of their own local affairs; to keep for the 
| British Parliament control of all affairs in which 
| England, Scotland and Ireland are alike inter- 
| ested ; to place English and Scotch representa- 
| tives in sole control of the local affairs of England 
| and Scotland, and to secure the Protestants of 
| the Irish province of Ulster from any injustice at 
the hands of the proposed Irish Parliament. 
| His new bill, therefore, much resembles that 
| which the British electors rejected seven years 
ago; but the plan has been improved in some 
important points. 
exclude Irish members from the Imperial Parlia- 
| ment; but that Parliament must, in any event, 


| still pass laws—such, for example, as tariff and | 


| other taxing laws—in which the people of Ireland 
will be concerned, as well as those of England 
and Scotland. So the Irish people, if they had 
| no members in that Parliament, would have had 
| no voice or representation in this taxation of 
| themselves. 

Part of Mr. Gladstone’s new plan is that the 
Irish shall have eighty members in the Imperial 
Parliament; but their power of voting there will 

be limited. They may vote in all affairs in which 
| Ireland is concerned, but have no power to vote 
| in affairs concerning only England and Scotland. 
| Of course Ireland is concerned, like the other two 
| countries, in the defence and in the foreign and 
colonial affairs of the British Empire, and on all 
questions affecting these matters the Irish members 
will have a vote. 

Next in importance comes the plan for creating 
an Irish or local Home Rule Parliament in such 
a way as to protect the interests of the Protestants 
of Ulster and the landowners of the whole island. 
| This is to be effected partly by the constitution or 


structure of the Irish Parliament, and partly by | 


limiting its legislative power to certain subjects. 
The [rish Legislature is to consist, like the 


As was to be expected, | 
| it has been received by the Liberals with satis- | 


he proposed in the Home Rule Bill of 1886, which | 


Formerly it was proposed to | 


| members elected for five years by practically all 

of the adult men of Ireland. The other house 
is to have forty-eight members, elected for eight 
years, by voters who own more than twenty 
pounds of property liable to local taxation. These 
voters include a large proportion of Protestants 
and landowners. 

But what if the two houses differ on any point? 
If they continue to differ for more than two years, 
or till both houses shall have been dissolved and 
new members elected, then the disputed point 
shall be decided by a majority of both houses 
taken together. 

Hitherto the Viceroy of Ireland, who is the 
representative of the royal power, was in all cases, 
and was required by law to be, a Protestant. The 
new bill opens the office to men of all creeds, and 
gives the viceroy a term of six years. He is to 
be advised solely by Lrish counsellors, who will be 
unable to hold office without the approval of the 
Irish Legislature. 

This legislature cannot deal with peace or 
war, public defence, treaties or foreign relations, 
treason, titles, foreign trade or alienage. It 
cannot touch the securities for individual liberty, 
freedom of religion, or public education. It will 
have, according to Mr. Gladstone’s proposed 
financial arrangements, sole control of the internal 
taxation of Ireland, and a revenue five hundred 
thousand pounds greater than such of its admin- 
istrative needs as can be foreseen. 

Such are the main features of this great bill, 
which will probably be long under debate. 
been prepared in a noble spirit of conciliation, and 


seems well calculated, as Mr. Gladstone says, to | 


enable England and Ireland to ‘‘cherish, love and 
sustain one another through all vicissitudes of 
human affairs in times that are to come.” 
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For the Companion. 
TO HIM WHO WAITS. 


“To him who waits—” the wise old saying runs ; 
Crooning it o’er while wingéd snow-shafts dart 

Athwart the gloomy light of shrouded suns, 
With what a thrill it vivifies my heart ! 


Clear as a zither laughs the brook set free ; 
Soft as a lute I hear the robin sing ; 

Upon my ear bursts all the melody 

hat leaps from out the lyric lips of Spring. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
——__< oo 


NATIONAL QUARANTINE. 


After a prolonged struggle, in which all the 
| usual means of opposition to a bill before Con- 
| gress were employed, the House of Representa- 
| tives on February eighth adopted the Senate 
| amendments to its own bill “granting additional 
| quarantine power to and imposing additional 


| duties upon the Marine Hospital Service.”’ 


| ‘This action was the practical creation of a new | 


' national quarantine, of such a nature as has not 
before existed. The bill was subsequently passed 
through its final stages, and was signed by the 
President. 


Quarantine, or the enforcement of certain regu- | 


lations upon vessels to prevent them from landing 
in the country persons afflicted with contagious 
or infectious diseases, or goods infected by them, 
has been a very much mixed matter since 1879, 
when the bill establishing a national board of 
| health was adopted. Practically quarantine has 
been in the hands of the states, and the national 
| government exercised very little authority in the 
| matter. 
Last year, during the prevalence of the cholera 


in Europe, the President issued an order enjoining 


a certain detention of vessels from infected ports, 


this detention to be enforced by the collector of | 


customs at each port; but it was necessary for 
him to specify in his order that the detention could 
be made only where it was in harmony with state 
authority. 
In one or two cases the national authority was 
defied. There was nothing to hinder this. There 
| was no efficient legislation under which a national 
| quarantine was possible. 

The present act does not, indeed, take the 
matter of quarantine out of the hands of the state 
| and local authorities and place it in the hands of 
| officers of the general government, but it makes 
it unlawful for any ship from a foreign port to 
enter a United States port except in obedience to 
its provisions or in obedience to state and munic- 
ipal regulations which are in accordance with this 
national act, or consistent with it. 

Moreover, the present act provides that where, 
in the opinion of the officers of the government, 
the state and municipal quarantine regulations are 
not sufficient to keep out pestilence, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall make such additional regu- 
lations as he deems necessary; and if the state 
and municipal authorities will not undertake to 
|enforce these, the President. shall have them 

enforced by officers of the general government. 
The government is to acquire possession of local 
quarantine buildings wherever possible. 
Thus, it will be seen, the new quarantine act is 
an assertion of the national authority over that 
of the states in this important matter. 
| enforcement of the act is put into the hands of the 
supervising surgeon-general of the Marine Hospital 
service, acting under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


any foreign port to enter a United States port with- 


| out complying with the quarantine regulations, 


It has | 


The | 


The act makes it unlawful for any vessel from 
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and subjects it to a fine of five thousand dollars 
if it attempts to do so. American consuls and vice- 
consuls abroad are required to give vessels sailing 
for the United States bills of health, ‘‘clean”’ or 
‘‘foul”’ as the case may be; and they cannot get 
into the country without these bills of health. 
Medical officers of the government are to be 
assigned to serve abroad as inspectors. 

The supervising surgeon-general of the Marine 
Hospital—the national health officer—is to ex- 
amine state and municipal health regulations, and 
see to the enforcement of necessary precautions, 
both as to the introduction of contagious diseases 
from abroad, and their communication from one 
state to another. 

Regular reports of the sanitary condition both 
of foreign ports and of United States ports are 
provided for. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
to promulgate the quarantine rules; and when a 
vessel arrives at a port which has not the proper 
quarantine arrangements, it is to be sent at once 
to one which has them. 

The President is given power to prohibit alto- 
gether, by proclamation, the introduction of 
persons or property from foreign countries which 
have cholera or other contagious diseases, when 
he deems it necessary to the public health. 


oo aon 


THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 


In an old history of Sussex County in England, 
a strange incident is recorded, which, it is sup- 
posed, suggested to Tennyson his poem of ‘“Riz- 
pah.” 

In 1792 two men, Howelll and Rock, robbed a 
mail-coach on a lonely road near the village of 
Shoreham. 

Howell gvas an old and hardened villain, but 
Willy Rock was a simple lad of weak intellect, 
whom the rogue used as a tool. 

His old mother appealed for mercy for him, but 
in vain. Both men were convicted and executed, 
and according to the savage habit of the time, 
Willy Rock’s body was hung from the gibbet in 
chains over the spot where the crime had been 
committed. 

Every night for years his mother came to this 
place, sitting in the storm and darkness beneath 
| the skeleton which swung to and fro in the wind. 
When at last it separated and slowly fell, she 
gathered the bones of her son, one by one, and 
when she had them all, secretly buried them in 
consecrated ground where her own could lie beside 
them. 

The warden of one of our state penitentiaries 
where criminals are confined for a long term of 
years and often for life, was asked if they were as 
a rule visited regularly by their friends. 

“No,” was the reply, “they are usually men who 
have been a scourge and disgrace to their families. 
It is a relief to be rid of them. Their friends, 
their wives and even children make one or two 
perfunctory visits at first, and then give them 
up. In the course of a year or two, as a rule, they 
are as forgotten as if they were in their coflins, 
except by their mothers. 

“Their mothers always come and keep coming, 
and trying to influence me in their behalf. No 
matter how black-dyed in crime a ruffian may be, 
| his mother will know some good point to tell me 
| 





of him. She never wholly loses faith in him.” 

Whoever the reader of these words may be, 
whatever the road of life he is pursuing, it would 
be well for him to stop and think of the one 
human being who had faith in him when he was a 
| child—who has faith in him now. 
| Has she comfort and happiness in her son? 
| Or must she, like that other poor mother, gather 
some time the poor fragments of his wasted life 
| out from the darkness and the storm to hide them 
from the sight of men? 

scelealigiarensselitliales dictation 


| 
NOBLY DONE. 

One of the closest friends of the Duke of York— 
now heir to the English crown—told this anecdote 
of bim the other day: 

While Prince George was serving on the West 
Indian squadron he was put in command of the 
steamship Thrush. The following day a sailor in 
| irons was brought on board the vessel to be 
transported to another part of the station. The 
prisoner was but a lad of the same age as the 
young commander, and there was something in 
his face, and bearing, reckless though he was, 
which showed that he was not wholly bad. 

Prince George watched him keenly during the 
short voyage, and after he had delivered him up 
for punishment made a note of the time when his 
imprisonment would be over. When the day 
came he applied to the admiral to have the man 
transferred to the Thrush. 

The admiral remonstrated, urging that it was not 

the prisoner’s first offence; that he had been 
| drunken and disorderly for two years. 
“Let me try what I can do,” said the Prince. 
| The admiral reluctantly consented, and when the 
| prisoner came on board the Thrush he was brought 
| before the young captain. 

When they were alone together, the boy whom 
fortune had made a prince said to the boy whom 
she had made an outcast: 
| “You have been transferred to my ship. I 
| believe there is some good in you, and I wish to 
| give you a chance for your life. You are given a 
| clean sheet for your record. The first-class men 
go ashore to-day on special leave. Go with them. 
You have had no leave for a year. I exact no 
promise of good behavior from you, and trust 
wholly to your honor. I hope you will not dis- 
appoint me. Here is a sovereign. You know 
what you ought to do and ought not to do as well 
as I know, and if you offend again, you must go 
| back to the class from which I now remove you. 
Your future is in your own hands.” 

The man proved worthy of the trust. He ha- 
been so honest and efficient a sailor that he is now 
promoted into the rank of petty officer. Should 
Prince George ever become George V., he will 
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probably have no more faithful subject than the 
man whom he saved from moral ruin. 

The little incident gives the hope that he may 
become the father as well as the ruler pf his 
people. 
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CRITICAL MOMENTS. 


The history of the casting of statues is one long 
story of patience. When Benvenuto Cellini cast 
his great Perseus, according to rules which his 
own genius had laid down, overwork and exposure 
had so undermined his strength that, at the critical 
moment, he was obliged to take to his bed, and 
leave the rest of the process to some faithful work- 
men who understood his plans. 

Finally, however, one of them came rushing into 
his sick-room, where he lay dazed and groaning 
with pain, and told him, with many lamentations, 
that the process was a failure, and that the metal 
was caked. 

Cellini sprang from his bed, ran across the 


street, and rapidly dragged a load of dry oak wood | 


back to his furnace. He made a roaring fire, and 
finding that the base alloy in his metal had been 
burned out, he threw in all the pewter vessels of 
the household. Then the metal bubbled, 


faithful friends exulted. 
Stiglmayer, a German goldsmith in the first 


part of this century, having an ambition to attempt | 


larger works than any he had accomplished, went 
to Naples in order to see the casting of Canova’s 


statue of Charles III., but was denied the sight of | 


certain secret technical processes. Stiglmayer 
found them out for himself, nevertheless, and as 
soon as he went home maie his first experiment 
on a statuette of Venus. Many delays occurred, 
and the excitement increased as the end drew 
near. 
poured his molten metal into the air-hole. 
the casting came to a stand-still. 


Then 


“The crowd of lookers-on,” writes the poor | 
founder in his diary, “stood first dumb about me, | 


and then slipped out, one by one, and left me 
with my pain.” 

In a month a second casting was begun, and 
failed. With unbroken courage he began the third 
cast, and on Christmas eve the metal was again 
poured in. It ran into the mold, and spurted joy- 
fully out at the air-hole. 

“Our joy knew no bounds,” he declares. “We 
raised a loud cry of joy, and embraced and kissed 
each other. Pasquale, the helper, kissed the head 
of Phidias coming out of the broken form, and 
burned his mouth, for it had not had time to cool.” 


<= oe 


AMERICAN WAYS THE BEST. 


It is natural enough, in thinking of immigration, 
to dwell upon the influx of poverty and vice. 
Even forty years ago the “Know-Nothings”—whe 
took the question, so to speak, by the wrong end 
in wishing to refuse citizenship to all foreigners 
rather than to keep out undesirable citizens—were 
alarmed by the fact that foreign-born paupers and 
foreign-born criminals outnumbered the native 
paupers and criminals ten to one. 

But there are other arguments of weight. Here 
is one: Foreign industrial methods are slow, heavy 
and mechanical; American methods are quick, 
ingenious, labor-saving. When we remember that 
already in our fifty largest manufacturing cities 
over forty per cent. of the workers are of foreign 
birth, may we not reasonably fear from a larger 
proportion of foreign labor the infusion of Old 
World routine, unintelligent ways, and in the end 
lower productiveness and lower wages? 

An instance of just the reverse of this may prove 
it by contrast. A great Berlin arms works was 
founded by a German trained in America. 

He introduced the American system of working. 
His thousand employés are paid almost double 
the usual German wages. American labor-saving 
machines are used. Asa result, the superintend- 
ent says, “It pays us well to pay this high rate of 
wages. It is economically the cheapest way. 
Best paid men produce the cheapest.” Thus, 
intelligent skill and carefulness are at a premium. 

But another result has been to ensure to this 
firm the bitter hostility both of other employers 
who dare not follow the example, and of some 
labor unions which want good and bad workmen 
to be paid alike. 

While we give our best wishes to this interesting 
trial of American methods abroad, let us be care- 
ful on our side not to adopt cumbrous and unintel. 
ligent industrial ideas from our rapidly increasing 
foreign labor population. 


<« 
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INTRODUCING A LECTURER. 


One of those English customs which would be 
more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance is that of presenting a lecturer to the audience 
byachairman. This unnecessary presiding officer, 
having read up on the subject, “rises to say a few 
words of introduction,” and sometimes anticipates 
some of the lecturer’s best points. 

In an English village a loquacious squire and a 
garrulous rector both introduced a lecturer, and 
their “few words” occupied nearly all the time 
which had been allotted to the lecture. The lecturer, 
however, was equal to the occasion. He spoke 
about twenty minutes, and then, looking at his 
watch, said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I must now leave that I 
may catch my train, but I will ask your permission 
before I depart to suggest for your consideration 
an occurrence which took place on board a small 
American vessel. 

“The captain, the mate, and a passenger dined 
together. A roly-poly pudding was placed on the 
table, and the captain said to the passenger: 

“Stranger, do you like ends ?’ 

“ie? 

“‘Oh, don’t yer? Me and my mate does;’ and 
the captain cut the pudding in two, giving one end 
to the mate and appropriating the other.” The 
audience saw the point, and heartily applauded. 

An Englishman, a temperance lecturer, was 
invited to speak on total abstinence. Being nobody 
in particular, he was placed last on the list of 





the | 
great Perseus was cast, and the maker and his | 


By some mistake one of his assistants | 





speakers whose names were not on the list, and 
the audience were tired out, when he said, “Mr. 
Bailey will now give us his address.” 

“My address,” said Mr. Bailey, rising, “is 45, 
Loughborough Park, Brixton Road, and I wish 
you all good night.” 


FIFTY YEARS APART. 

The author of “Days in Clover” recalls a scene 
of his youth which, when placed in contrast with 
a similar experience of later life, illustrates the 
different achievements of the two periods. He 
went on a picnic to the Welsh Mountains, for he 
wished to revisit a scene where he had perilled his 
life, more than fifty years before. His destination 
was a ravine with almost perpendicular sides, 
whose jutting rocks afford some slight support for 
foot and hand. The height from top to bottom is 
probably three or four hundred feet. 


At the age of thirteen, another lad and I ven- 
tured this climb. Half-way up we dared not come 
| down, and we scarcely ventured to go up, for the 
shaly stones were constantly giving way under our 
feet, and the tough little twigs, by which we held, 
became fewer and fewer as we ascended. It was 
impossible to return. We must go up, and some- 
how or other, up we went, until we got within two 
or three feet of the top, which we could by no 
means reach. 

We shouted to our companions, in fear and 
trembling. They, as much frightened as ourselves, 
ran round, and got up the mountain by an easy 
=. and there they found us ym ay | for our 
ives. A strong jacket was let down 





turn grasped the arms of it, and by means of this 
stout garment was landed safely. 

Now, by a curious coincidence, my boy com- 
panion, whom I had rarely seen since that adven- 
ture, was again with me, a grave and vigorous old 
man. Together we surveyed the scene of our 
boyish peril. The sides of the ravine, which were 
then bare, were now covered with stout youn 
trees. It did not look so very dangerous, after all, 
and I felt as young as ever. 

“Dll try it again!” said I. 

I clambered up a hundred feet or so to a juttin 
| rock, where some of the young folk had preceded 
me, and I was bent on mounting still higher, but 
they ~~ me back by the tail of = coat. Not 

one of them, stout young fellows though they 
were, would venture higher, nor would they allow 
| me to go. Half a century ago I had been landed 

on the top by the arms of a coat; now was 
| dragged to the bottom by the tail of one. I still 
| think 

| 


} 


I could have done it. 


MOORISH CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


| Rheumatic persons are constantly being advised 
| by their friends to try “sure cures,” and if the 
sufferers are of an experimental disposition they 
| at least gain from their affliction an interesting 
| occupation for the rest of their lives. From each 

failure hope rises at the mention of a new “cure.” 
| But what American has tried the Moorish cure? 
In Fez there are fire-doctors who sit in the more 

frequented streets waiting for rheumatic 
| Each doctor has a little furnace, a pair of 
and a number of curiously shaped iron rods before 
him. When not operating, he solemnly and inces- 
santly reads a book of one sentence: 


“There is no God but God, and Mohammed is 


| ” 
| His prophet. 
Wh 


en a patient appears the doctor lays down | 


his book, blows up his fire with his bellows, and 
| sticks into the coals 
| about two feet long, and have queer knobs and 


| hooks on their heated ends. While waiting for 


| these to get hot he constantly repeats his one | 


| sentence. 

When all is ready the patient pays his fee, lies 
down on his face, and draws his clothing up on his 
back. “In the name of God,” says the fire-doctor, 
and passes a red-hot rod with great deliberation 
over various parts of the back. It makes a 
“sizzling” noise, and a smell of burnt flesh fills 
| the air. Meantime a crowd of men have collected 
| to witness the operation. They incessantly pass 
| their fingers through their beards, and praise God 
and Mohammed. 

Frequently the patient, after one operation, lies 
still for awhile, perhaps waiting for another twinge 
of the disease. If it comes he perceives that he is 
not quite cured, and demands another instalment of 
the treatment, for which he pays another fee. 


MONKEY JOKERS. 


No one will doubt that monkeys have a keen 
sense of humor which enables them to relish a 
joke. It is not to be supposed that they care 
whether the fun is at the expense of one of their 


practical. In the New Review Mr. R. 8. Garner 


describes one of these. 


In a large cage in the Philadelphia Garden were 
kept at one time about twenty monkeys. Among 
them were two big, wise-looking —_ with gray 
beards and hair, and with the mien of stoics. 
They had very long, straight tails, and a habit of 
sitting high up from the ground, and allowing their 
tails to hang at full length. In the same cage 
were three or four brown Cebus monkeys, who 
were much devoted to exercise and fun. 

While,the big monkeys would cling to the side 
of the cage, or sit on a perch some ten or twelve 
feet from the ground, one of the little brown 
monkeys would stealthily creep up to one of them, 
and suddenly grasp the end of the long tail and 
swing with all his might. Of course the “big ’un” 
could not lift his tail because of the weight of the 
little — clinging to it. He could only climb 
down the side of the cage with his burden until he 
could reach the floor. 

During this operation the brown monkey kept 
pert ged until his own tail touched the floor, at 
which instant he would release his hold and sprin 
to the top of the cage, followed by the outraged 
monkey amid the screams of the others. 

By the time he had reached a point where he 
could attack his little tormentor, who would show 
some signs of resistance, and cause him to pause 
for a moment, another brown monkey would seize 
his long tail and take a swing. 


SURE ENOUGH. 

The Philadelphia Press tells a good story of 
General Sherman’s son Thomas, now known as 
Father Sherman. In the company of a detachment 
of soldiers he was crossing the pontoon bridge 
over the Potomac, when the armies were on their 
way to Washington for their great review in 1865. 


The boy was then about eight years old. One of 
the men, to make talk, asked him if he ex pected to 
grow up as smart a man as his father. 

“No, sir,” answered the boy, with surprising 
promptness. 

“Why not?” was the next question. 

“Weil,” said Thomas, without hesitation, “there 
are plenty of other men who have grown up, and 
why aint they as smart as my father?” 





speakers. The chairman also introduced several | 


y a boy | 
lying at full length on the ground; each of us in | 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 


e 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 2 cents. { Ac 
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Every helpless invalid can be lifted from 
rolling-chair to a bed, or from one position 
to another, with ease and safety, by the 


INVALID 
LIFT e use of the wonderful Invalid Lifter. 


Send 4c. for a book. Get one for your invalid friend. It is 
| ahelper that never grows weary. J. B. KinG,Hudson, O. 


Jolored Lithograph of the Old 


~ Jonn Hancock House, 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Elegantly mounted on stiff white cardboard, size 13 
x16 inches. Sent on receipt of 


10 cents. 


\HE JOHN HANCOCK Hovsk is one of the most inter- 

esting features of colonial history. Thre design of 

| this old house has been adopted for the State building 
of Massachusetts at the World’s Fair. 


This Picture of it will be in demand from every 
part of the United States, and is a handsome 
ornament Jor any room. Address, 


| The John Hancock Mut. Life Insurance Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Easter Gifts 


Gold and Silver. 


Send for illustrated price-list. 
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Easter Lily Tie, Holder, Solid J. H. Johnston & Co., 


ver, 00. 7 Union Square,N.Y. 
Mailed to any address. Established 1844. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 


For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Eczema, and the 
thousand other Affections of the Skin noth- 
ing has been found its equal. 


Gentlemen find that if used after 
shaving it relieves all Irritations of 
the Skin. 


A Trial Bottle 


(Full Value) 





to any reader of THE COMPANION. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists. 


Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, 
Srom us only. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 
Portland, Maine. 

















PRINTED COTTON 


Cashmere Dr CSS 


Cloth 
“or "45, 


We have secured the entire produc- 
tion for New England of the finest 
wash dress fabric shown for years. 
It possesses the softness of an expen- 
sive Imported Challie, has the most | 
perfect Cashmere finish and is unsur- 
passed for beauty. The designs are 
||| choice and samples will be sent on 

application. The goods are 30 inches 
wide, and 10 yards is an ample dress 
length. When extra yards are re- | 
quired they can be ordered at the rate 
of 12 1-2 cts. per yard, with an addi- 
tional 2 cts. per yard for postage. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Postage 
Paid. 
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sent post-paid for 10 cts. (to cover cost) | 
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his Night Robe 


98 a 


As an unusually good 
advertisement for our 
Ladies’ Cotton Under- 
wear Department we 
have made up _ 1,000 
Night Robes (as shown 
in cut), which we intend 
to distribute through our 
Mail Order Department. 
This Night Robe is made 
of good durable cotton, 
trimmed with a neat em- 
broidered edge, tucked 
yoke with a rich jabot of 
embroidery down the 
front, and only 98 cts. 





Postage 17 cents additional. 


In ordering please mention THE COMPANION. 
Mail Orders receive the closest attention. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


A 
Perfect-Fitting § 
Corset ) 


\is the most im- 
portant item of a 
woman’s dress. Her 
comfort, style and grace of 
; 3 figure, and the fit 
of her dress, all 
depend upon. the 
’ corset. The leading 
dressmakers al- 
ways prefer the 
Glove- 
Fitting 
corset to any other, 
because they are abso- 
lutely certain of the result. | 
The GLOVE-FIT- 
TING corset is war- 
ranted, and its price is 
refunded if it should 
not be satisfactory. 
Celebrated as the most 
perfect-fitting corset 
in the world. Sold by 
all leading houses. 


/\-ANCDON & BATCHELLERS ® 
GENUINE | 
THOMSONS CLOVE-FITTING) 
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A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR, 


FREE To any person sending me name and 
address and agreeing to purchase, when 
next in need, a_pair of . L. Dougias’ Shoes. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








own species or of ours. Their jokes are necessarily | 


Warranted for 
Five Years. 
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Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
| 201 Columbus Avenue. 





DELIVERED FREE. 


This is a High Arm, Lock-Stitch 
Machine of the latest pattern. It is simple 
in construction and Light Running, has 
a Nickel-Plated Hand Wheel, Exten- 
sion Drop-Leaf, Automatic Bobbin 
Winder, Stitch Regulator, with Scale, 
a Self-Setting Needle, an Equalized 
Tension, and is adapted for all classes of 
work. The running parts of the Machine 
are Case Hardened Steel. The Wood- 
work is Oak, handsomely finished. With 
each Machine we include an Illustrated 
Book giving complete instructions. We 
also give a Full Set Extra Attach- 
ments, in Velvet-Lined Box. Our Five 
Years’ Warrant accompanies each 
Machine. 

Agents charge for a Machine of this 
description more than double our price. 


The Offer. 


For 60 days, beginning March gth and 
ending May gth, we will deliver the New 
Companion Sewing Machine Free 
at any Railroad freight office Bast of 
Colorado, on receipt of $19.00. Or, we 
will deliver the Machine at any Railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any Railroad 
freight office West of these four States, 
on receipt of $22.00. So liberal an offer has 
never before been made by any firm or 
Sewing Machine Company. When or- 
dering, be sure to give your nearest 
Railroad freight office. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 




















For the Companion. 


HOUSEKEEPING ON A DESERT 
ISLAND. 
By Lady Blake. 


It was once my lot to keep house for a fortnight 
or so on a desert island among the Bahamas; a 
gentleman having been good enough to place his 
vacant house on one of the ‘‘out islands’’ at our 
disposal. 

The island was some six miles long, with 
several surrounding ‘‘cays,’’ as islets are termed 
in those regions, which belonged to the same 
proprietor. This property lay some thirty miles 
south of Nassau, the capital of the Bahamas, and 
as no ships ever went there we hired a steamer to 
take us and our belongings to our new abode. 

The belongings were considerable on the 


occasion, for the house was unfurnished, and | 





there was no shop or store within thirty miles of 
it. So we had to take bedding, tables and chairs, 
pots and pans, eatables and drinkables, household 
necessaries of all sorts, as well as three children, 
a governess, three servants, a goat to give us 


milk, a monkey, a parrot and two little ground | 


doves. 

We anchored in a little harbor formed by some 
sheltering rocks; our luggage and furniture were 
lowered into a boat and landed in a heap on the 
sandy beach. There every one shouldered what- 
ever he could, and under a burning sun we toiled 
up to the house, which stood on the top of a hill 
and was about a quarter of a mile off. 

I was laden with part of a paraffin stove. The 
children insisted on dragging along the largest 
boxes and bundles they could find. The servants 
and sailors brought up the rear with the remainder 
of our possessions. 

We found a negro and his family in charge of 
the house. On our arrival they moved into a hut 
close by, and we proceeded to settle down for the 
night as best we could. 

The house was of good size, and divided into 
rooms by partitions that only went half- 
way up to the roof, so as to give free 
circulation. It was thatched with palm 
leaves, and had a wide veranda running ail 
around it. Furniture there was none except 
two tables and a wooden bench or two. 

While supper was preparing we spread 
out our mattresses and made arrangements 
for the night. It was not possible to hang 
up mosquito curtains for the first night, 
and indeed we did not particularly care to 
do so, for we had been told that sandflies 
and mosquitoes were unknown on High- 
bourne Cay. 

We were speedily undeceived. Our first 
night there was an awful experience. Mil- 
lions of sandflies and swarms of mosquitoes 
made life unbearable and night hideous. 
We were all very tired, but no one slept at 
all. As everything was open our moans 
and revilings were audible to all, and we 
compared our miseries. 

Finally I got up and, wearied and woebegone, 
wandered up and down the veranda, longing for 
day and wondering if life on a desert island were 
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| out their graceful length, and masses of orchids bourne and the neighboring cays. Wild hogs, 
| with sprays four or five feet high, of old-gold, 
| purple and brown flowers swung gently to and 
| fro in the breeze. trees and ripping them open with their tusks to 
| When we lay down on the coral sand, soft as | get at the succulent heart. 

satin, the tiny waves rippling gently over us, | The cabbage palm brought on this occasion 
When cooked 


numerous on some of the latter, lived almost 
solely on these palms, tearing down the smaller | 
| house where a carpet was being cleansed with 
| gasoline was not due, as supposed, to the heat 





Mr. Shepardson, of the University of Minnesota, 
suggests in a recent letter to Science that a rather 
remarkable fire which suddenly broke out in a 


developed by friction setting fire to the gasoline, 
but to an electric spark from the carpet. 


miseries of the past night were 
forgotten, and it seemed as 
though the world could offer 
nothing more delightful than 
existence on a desert island. 

Our breakfast, if in the ortho- 
dox style in such places, ought 
to have consisted of turtles’ eggs, 
breadfruit and cocoanut milk; 
but the island afforded none of 
those dainties, and we had to 
content ourselves with eggs 
supplied by the caretaker’s hens 
and the contents of mundane 
tins from coéperative stores. 

The only incident of an un- 





it did any mischief. 


We had sent down a small sail- or collected great pink conch-shells in the shallow 
ing-boat from Nassau, so as to be | water by the shore. The fish in them made a 
able to communicate with civili- | capital soup. Sometimes my husband penetrated 
The sailor | the thick bush along the coast in search of a 


zation if necessary. 
belonging to it acted as our cook. 
After the experience of our first 
night we took precautions against 
our tormentors, and afterward 
slept in comparative peace. Large 
fires were lighted around the house. 
All doors and windows were tight- 
ly closed before sunset, and not 
opened till the moon was well up, 
when we crept under the mosquito 


defiance. 

We still had midnight visitors, 
but of a more agreeable kind. 
Large fire-beetles flew in at the 
unglazed windows, lighting up the 
rooms with living fairy-lights. 
Small birds twittered on the raft- 
ers; little crabs rattled gaily over 
the floor; friendly geckoes croaked 
from the roof, or busied themselves 
with an attack on the winged pests. 

Geckoes are lizards six or seven 
inches long, of a pale yellowish 

color, mottled with brown, with rings of brown 
on the tail. They are generally found in sheds 
and the roofs of houses. They are harmless, 
| useful, and are easily tamed, becoming full of 
| confidence when unmolested. 

After some days our meals of poultry and 
| tinned meats became monotonous; and hearing 
that iguanas were found on a neighboring cay, 
|my husband sailed over to procure some. ‘The 
| iguana is a lizard which feeds on fruits and 
vegetables. 


The cay where creatures of this sort were 
found was flat and rocky, and the iguanas had 
their strongholds in the numerous fissures and 
cracks. Long search had not been made before 
an iguana was seen to retreat into a cavity. A 
fire was lighted at the entrance to smoke him out. 

When the poor animal could stand the smoke 
no longer, a scurry was heard and out he rushed 
through the smoldering embers, only to be shot. 

As soon as a sufficient number had been taken 
to supply our present needs, one was secured 
alive and brought back to me. It was about two 








feet long—a thick, heavy, blackish lizard with a 
crest down the back of his neck. We put a cord 
round his body and tied him to a tree near the 





| veranda. 


It grows to three or four feet in | 
length, and its flesh is considered delicate eating. 





worth living. At last the welcome dawn restored If one went near him he snapped 
us to cheerfulness. | viciously and sometimes ran at one and seized 
Instead of the ordinary tub in one’s bedroom, a | anything on which he could lay hold in his mouth, 
dip in the warm, clear blue sea was delicious of a just like a wicked dog. 
morning. As we had the island to ourselves, we| His companions, whom we tried in the form of 
donned our bathing-dresses in the house and | a pie, had delicate white flesh resembling chicken 
walked down in them to the shore, a large palm | or veal. 
leaf doing duty as a sunshade. When the stock of vegetables which we brought 
The path to the beach lay through the bush. | with us was exhausted, the caretaker produced 
Most of the shrubs were in flower, and waxy-| another edible novelty in the shape of a head of 
white blossoms of an unknown species filled the | ‘mountain cabbage.” 
air with a delicious scent. Near to the strand | palm-tree, a portion of the trunk of which is 
great trails of snow-white passion-flowers stretched | edible. 





while little silvery fishes swam lazily around, the | to us was not a good specimen. 





usual nature connected with the meal was that iny | opened the cage containing the ground doves, 
little girl, while milking the goat, was observed | seized one of the poor little birds and bitten off its 
to have a large centipede taking its morning’s | head. 
stroll over her hair. The creature was knocked kept on Jim, the other dove came to a similar 
off and killed by the trusty negro caretaker before | untimely end. 





nets and set our winged foes at| by in delightful mo- 











This is supplied by a| 


These palms grow abundantly on High- | 


Perhaps some other mysterious fires might be 
accounted for in this way. 


it looked like huge and very 
oe stringy sugar-cane, and tasted 
‘like succulent wood. 

I have often since eaten moun- 
tain cabbage. When of the 
proper kind it is extremely good. 
Eaten raw it has a nutty flavor, 
and makes an excellent salad. 
When cooked it looks rather 
like very white cabbage, but the 
flavor is much finer and more 
delicate. 

While we were enjoying vari- 
eties in our menu, our little monkey, Jemima, or 
“Jim,’’ was determined to have some change 
also. Before any one could interfere she had 
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For the Companion. 
THE GREAT SEAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Shortly after the Declaration of Independence, 
Congress appointed a committee to prepare a seal 
for the infant republic; and Franklin, Adams 
and Jefferson employed a Swiss artist, Du 
Simiti¢re, to furnish designs and to illustrate 
such suggestions as were made by the committee. 
The artist produced a device consisting of a shield 
supported on one side by the Goddess of Liberty, 
and on the other by a rifleman in hunting 
costume. ‘The shield bore the armorial ensigns 
of the countries from which America had mainly 
drawn her population. 

Franklin proposed for the device Moses lifting 
his wand and dividing the Red Sea with the 
waters destroying Pharaoh’s hosts, borrowing 
the motto from Cromwell, *‘Rebellion to tyrants 
is obedience to God.” 


The next day, in spite of a sharp watch 


Sometimes we went out fishing for our dinner, 





‘‘golding”’ for the pot. 
This is a handsome 
bird, something like a 
heron. The old birds 
are fishy and uneat- 
able, but the young 
ones are tender, and 
rather like a snipe in 
taste. 

So our days glided 


notony. All our meals 
were served on the 
veranda, and there we 
spent the heat of the 
day, busy at our var- 
ious occupations; the 
children at their les- 
sons, the maids at 
their work, my hus- 
band and I reading, 
painting or writing. 

Hammocks hung 
from the beams, and 
@ swing in one was 
very agreeable. The 
view all around was 
charming. An undu- 
lating foreground of 
thick bush, composed 
of silver palmettoes; 
lignum-vite covered 
with bunches of azure 
flowers; seven-year 
apples with star-like 
white blossoms hav- 
ing a delicious fra- 
grance, and trees and 
shrubs innumerable, 
of unknown names 
and beautiful foliage—sloped down to a turquoise, Adams proposed the choice of Hercules; the 
sea stretching far as the eye could reach, and | hero leaning on his club, with Virtue pointing to 
dotted with little gray and green islands. her rugged mountains on one hand and Sloth 

Between the bush and the sea lay a band of | trying to persuade him to follow her flowery path 
coral beach, shimmering in the sunshine like a | on the other. 
broad silken ribbon; in the foreground grew Jefferson suggested the Children of Israel in 
some fine “wild rose apples,”’ as they are locally | the Wilderness, led by a cloud by day and a 
termed; their botanical name I have forgotten. | pillar of fire by night. On the reverse he proposed 
The foliage is very dark green, and the branches | to place representations of Hengist and Horsa, 
bear clusters of brilliant scarlet flowers. On the | the Saxons from whom we are descended, and 
backs of the large, leathery leaves beautiful little | whose political principles are the foundation upon 
iridescent green and blue beetles make their | which our government is built. 
home. | Asa sort of compromise, Franklin and Adams 

The wing-cases of these beetles are clear and like.| asked Jefferson to combine their ideas in a 
glass, the beautiful colors showing through the | compact description of the proposed seal, which 
glassy substance, but disappearing on the death he did in a paper now in the office of the Secretary 
of the insect. | of State at Washington. 

To the full we tasted on our desert island that} This composite design is a shield with six 
pleasure unknown to dwellers in cities, and rarely | quarterings, which display the rose, the thistle 
experienced in northern climes—the pleasure of | and the harp, emblematic of England, Scotland 
mere existence. {and Ireland; the lilies of France, the imperial 

The air was full of perfume, the eye feasted | eagle of Germany and the crowned red lion of 
with harmonious forms and glowing colors, the | Holland. This was Du Simitiére’s idea. 
body refreshed by cool yet balmy breezes; and| The shield was bordered with a red ground, 
we drank in health and strength from an open- displaying thirteen gold stars linked by a chain 
air life, unhampered by conventionalities and | bearing the initials of the states. The supporters 
unembittered by the struggle for existence. were the Goddess of Liberty in a corselet of armor, 
in allusion to the then state of war, and the 
Goddess of Justice with sword and balance. The 
crest was the eye in a radiant triangle, and the 
motto, E Pluribus Unum. Around the whole 
were the words, ‘Seal of the United States, 
MDCCLXXVI.;’’ reverse: Pharaoh passing 
through the Red Sea in his chariot in pursuit of 
the Israelites; Moses standing on a shore illumined 
by rays from a pillar of fire in a cloud. Motto, 
‘Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

It seems that no part of Adams’s classic allegory 
was embodied in this device. 

The committee reported to the Continental 
Congress on the tenth of August, 1776, but for 
some reason the affair was not placed on record. 
On March 24, 1779, Mr. Lovell of Massachusetts, 
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ELECTRIC SPARKS. 


The old experiment of shuffling the feet across 
a carpet and then lighting a gas jet with the 
electric spark that under such circumstances will 
dart from the finger extended to touch the burner, 
is familiar to all city boys. But people who live | 
in the moist atmosphere of the sea-shore states 
have but an indistinct idea of the electrical 
phenomena that accompany a cool, dry air like 
that of the Northwest. 

In Minnesota, for instance, it is said that sparks 
nearly half an inch long can be drawn from the 
finger after shuffling the feet across a carpet, and 
even when only ordinary steps are taken upon | 
the carpet on a cold day, the electrical shock on | Mr. Scott of Virginia and Mr. Houstoun of 
touching a water fancet 1s not only startling but | Georgia were appointed to make another design. 
very disagreeable. | Early in May these gentlemen reported in favor 
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of a seal four inches in diameter; a shield with 
thirteen diagonal red and white stripes with, for | 
supporters, Peace with an olive branch and a | 
warrior with a drawn sword. Motto, Bello vel 
pace,—For war or peace. ‘The reverse side was 
to represent Liberty seated in a chair holding cap | 
and staff. Motto, Semper—Forever; and under- | 
neath, the date. 

The report was submitted, and resubmitted | 
with slight modifications, but was not accepted; | 
and so the matter rested until April, 1782, when 
Middleton, Boudinot and Rutledge were appointed 
a third committee to prepare a seal. But their 
work seems to have resulted in failure to satisfy 
Congress, and on June thirteenth of the same 
year the whole matter was finally referred by 
that body to Charles Thomson, its secretary. 

He procured several devices, among them an 
elaborate one by William Barton of Philadelphia, 
but none of them met with congressional approval 
until John Adams, then in London, sent him a 
design suggested by Sir John Prestwich, an 
Englishman, who was a warm friend of America | 
and an accomplished antiquarian. 

It consisted of an escutcheon bearing thirteen | 





drawing near. Now the wind was a gale, and | 
the rain a cascade. Through the dark rack on 
the right a craggy coast line loomed; on the left 
the turbid billows of the bay foamed out their 
fury upon one another’s backs. Few sails were 
in sight, and all were scudding under half-sail 
for a haven, not daring a defiant tussle with such 
a storm. 

The jib and foresail of the Merald had been | 
hoisted to steady her, and were doing good 
service vpposite Point Lepreaux. Then one of 
those squalls which are the terror of the bay 
smote upon the straining canvas. A sailing 
vessel would have careened till the brunt of the 
blast went by, but there was no ‘‘give’’ in the, 
deep-laden and stiff steamer. Though the captain 
and mate put their whole strength to the wheel, 
they failed to swing her quickly enough to bring | 
her head to the wind. 

The squall sprang furiously at the ship, and 
then pressed her as steadily as though its force | 
were not that of a hurricane. Five seconds—ten 
seconds—still the captain and the mate watched 


| the bent foremast, with pride in its resistance. | my plans.’ 


Then—crash! the mast gave way, and over the | 


she flung it down, cried ‘‘Coward!’’ and waddled 
after the crowd that had run for the rest of the 
cork floats. 

Up on deck there was no funny element to be 
seen. ‘The steamer, lying now in the trough, 
was momentarily hammered by the broken mast. 
Though the main-stays of steel rope had now 
been cut away from the deck, the wreckage was 
firmly held to the paddle-box. Against it the 
Herald was more and more pressed by the fierce 
wind. Three men had entered the paddle-hox 
and returned to report that there was a tangle of | 
canvas and rope and wire lower down than they 
dared to venture. 

“We're in a bad fix, Donahue,” said the | 
captain. 

**Faith, we are, sir.’ 

“If we don’t get the wheel clear inside of an 
hour we'll be on the Point.’’ 

‘““We've got to get it clear, sir.’’ 

“Got to—yes. Gotto. Buthow? That’s the 
question. Great heavens! There are a hundred 
and thirty souls aboard! And 1’m at the end of 


’ 


‘‘Faith, then, I’m not, sir. Give me that axe, 


stripes, white and red on a blue field, displayed bulwarks toppled a confusion of canvas, cordage Mike!”’ he yelled to one of the deck-hands. 


on the breast of an eagle holding in his right | 
talon an olive branch, and in his left a bundle of 
thirteen arrows; in his beak a scroll inscribed, 
E Pluribus Unum. For a crest it had over the 
head of the eagle a golden glory breaking through 
a cloud, surrounding thirteen white stars on 4 
blue field. Reverse: An unfinished pyramid; in | 
the zenith, an eye in a triangle; over the eye the 
words, Annuit captis—God favors the under- | 
taking. On the base of the pyramid are the 
Roman numerals MDCCLXX VI. and underneath 
the motto, Novus ordo seclorum—which may be 
translated freeiy, A new era. 

This design was accepted; and thus, after six 
years of fruitless effort on the part of our own 
countrymen, we became indebted for our national 
arms to a titled aristocrat of the kingdom with 
which we were then at war. 

Francis Zuri STONE. 


oe 


For the Companion. 


DENNIS DONAHUE’S DEED. 


As the side-wheel steamer Herald plowed her 
way through St. John Harbor, and pointed her 
white prow toward Eastport, the wind blew fresh 
from the dangerous southeast. 

It came with gusts of rain that the weather- 
wise knew to be the forerunners of torrents. But 
Captain Brown seemed undisturbed by the 
threatening weather, as he stood in the high 
wheel-house signalling orders by the gong to the 
engineer below. 

No navigator of those dangerous coasts had 
better knowledge of their perils than Captain 
Brown. He was his own pilot, and he prided 
himself on the regularity of his trips. Nothing 
short of a hurricane would have kept him in port 
when he ought to have been at sea, according to 
the schedule. 

The Herald had a full complement of passen- 
gers, and all the freight she could comfortably 
carry. Therefore her captain was in a cheerful | 
frame of mind when Mr. John Gillis pushed his 
head in at the window of the wheel-house. 

“Captain, don’t you think we’re going to have 
a rough trip ?’’ said Mr. Gillis, a nervous, middle- 
aged merchant. 

“Bless your heart, sir, and what if we are!” 
laughed the captain. ‘‘The Herald can stand it | 
all serene. She’s faced a deal sight worse blows 
than there’s ahead of her to-day, and made her 
berth on time right enough.” 

Mr. Gillis wore an encouraged look for several 
seconds. Then a flaw of rain dashed into his 
face as though it had been specially flung at him. 
He held his hat on with both hands, and gazed 
with rising trepidation on the waves wallowing | 
out of the gray storm to strike the ship with | 
audible blows. 

These paws of the sea seemed to be still 
playfully smiting the Herald. But it was with | 
the gradually increasing force of a lion cub, that | 
wonders at the resistance of a little object with | 
which he amuses himself. At a louder slap than 
any preceding, Mr. Gillis looked from the ocean’s 
face to Captain Brown’s. 

“Don’t be a bit scared, Mr. Gillis,’’ cried the 
captain. “This is nothing to what it will be 
outside.”’ 

Mr. Gillis groaned as he carefully descended to 
the cabin, where he wedged himself tightly into a 
corner seat and thought his wife and children 
could never be grateful enough to him for 
encountering these terrors for their sake. 

Down the Bay of Fundy the wind blew ‘great 
guns,”’ and the Herald’s tossing became so violent 
that nearly all the passengers took refuge in their 
state-rooms, to struggle with the horrors of sea- 
sickness. 

“I reckon we are going to have a tough time of 
it,’ said the captain to First Mate Donahue at 
the wheel. ‘But if nothing happens we’ll get 
into Eastport all right before dark.”’ 

“Not much fear of our missing that, sir,” 
replied Donahue; “the steamer’s doing finely, 
seeing the wind’s most dead against her.”’ 

They had moved out from the wharf at midday. 
Six hours’ steady steaming should bring them to 
Eastport. Split Rock and Dipper Harbor were 
already far behind, and Point Lepreaux was 





|the wheel with Mr. Donahue! 


| lost all power to move. 


and splintered pine. 

Two of the stout steel stays of the mast held | 
still and dragged the wreckage along in the | 
Herald’s lee. A wave shouldered her on high; | 
on the crest she ‘‘teetered’’ and turned a little, 
then her bow plunged down but little forward of | 
the mass that had gone overboard. 

“That wreckage will get into the paddle-wheel 
roared the captain. ‘Here, you Jeffers! Take 
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‘““What you going to try, Dennis ?’’ cried the 
captain. 

“There’s only one thing, captain. 
get the wheel clear.”’ 

“But how? How? 
done.”’ 

“Let me try, captain. Hoy there, men!’’ | 
roared Dennis, suddenly taking command. ‘Up 
on the paddle-box with you! Cut away the 


That’s to 


There's nothing to be | 


“Stand back till | get into that hole.” 


Donahue, keep | 
her straight if you can!’’ Then he sprang out to | 
the deck, shouting sharp orders to the deck-hands | 
who rushed up from below. 

“Cut away that stay, Jack! Cast off that | 
sheet, Mike! Fend off the mast there, Andy !”’ 

The men jumped to their orders just as a mob 
of passengers poured up-stairs. “Go down! 
down, I say!’’ roared the captain. ‘Clear my | 
decks. Back to the cabin. Give us room and 
we’re all right. Down, I say!” 

Before leaving the wheel-house he had rung 
for the engine to be reversed, and the paddle- 
wheel had stopped after two more revolutions. 
But the mischief had been done already. 

The wreckage, driven right under the big | 
paddle-wheel by the onward motion of the vessel, 
had become tangled among the floats. A rope 
caught in one, and it drew the jib after. One of 
the steel guys followed. It lifted the mast) 
against the paddle-wheel, and the Herald had 
Not one foot forward 
could she go till the paddle-wheel should be 
liberated. 

In ordinary weather this would have been no 
light matter; although, crowded as the bay 
usually was with shipping, help would no doubt 
have speedily come. But in the midst of a gale, 
with the wind driving the vessel straight upon the 
terrible headland of Point Lepreaux, the situation 
of the steamer was full of peril. 

Down below one hundred and twenty-seven 
passengers huddled together in panic. Some, not 
altogether bereft of sense, began preparation to 
save themselves when the steamer should strike. 
A cool spectator might have thought some of 
their actions comical. Mr. Gillis, taking handker- 
chiefs from his gripsack, tied six stools tightly 
together, quite overlooking the fact that his 
improvised raft was too big to be got out of the | 





cabin. 

Another passenger emptied his two trunks and 
strapped them together. Several turned tables 
upside down, sat in them, and held desperately 
on by the legs. Then a dandified young man | 
came with an armful of flat cork life-preservers, | 
and coolly tossed them around. When all these | 
were gone he still held a circular or ring flost. 

“Give me that if you’re a man!” shrieked a | 
middle-aged lady of great girth. ‘‘With pleasure, | 
madam," he said, and had his reward in watching 
her frantic efforts to get into a hole not large 
enough to accommodate her shoulders. Suddenly 


boarding! Mike, fetch me a couple of cold- 
chisels and a heavy hammer from the engine- 
room. That’s right, boys. Smash a big hole. 
Don’t hurt the frame timber. Captain, I’ll go 
down the floats and see what I can do. You 
stand by to pass me the tools I’ll be calling for.”’ 

“You'll be drowned, Dennis. See the roll of 
her! You'll be under water half the time.” 

“What of that, sir? It’s the one chance for 
the boat.”’ 

“Man alive, but you're a sailor!’’ cried the 
delighted captain. ‘Dennis, I’ll go down with | 
you.” 

‘Faith, you won’t, sir. You’re a family man. | 
And more than that, it’s your captain’s duty to 
keep command. Now then, boys. Stand back | 
till I get into that hole.”’ 

Now the helpless steamer was burying her 
gunwales at every roll. The higher crests broke 
upon the decks, and flung heavy caps of water 
through the smashed windows of the saloon, 
against the panic-stricken passengers. Some 
clung to the posts that held up the cabin roof; 
some were flung against the walls, some lay 
moaning, and more crouched in prayer. 

Meanwhile the man who risked his life to save 
them was holding to the floats as the ship, listing 
far to leeward, completely buried him in the sea. 
When she rocked him up again he plied cold- 
chisel and hammer. 

Donahue had soon seen that the place where 
work was really needed was on a float at the rear 
of the paddle-box, near where that structure rose 
from the timbers carrying the upper deck. Had 
the Herald been lying quietly at her wharf that 
float would have been a little higher out of water 
than the main deck floor. It was the last float 
which had gone up into the paddle-box after | 
coming from the water. | 

Up above this float and over to the front of the | 
wheel the rope and jib had been drawn, after | 
going under the paddle-wheel. Behind them 
came the wire rope. This had been drawn in till | 
it became taut by pulling the mast against the 
front of the wheel-box, where it protruded above | 
the water. 

Had the wire rope’s end been fastened to the | 
sail the job of freeing the float would have been 
less difficult. But the sail had enwrapped the 
wire in such a way as to draw its loose end over 
the float and drop it down when the wheel | 
stopped. 

In some inexplicabie manner, possibly by the | 





| they showered thanks on his heroism. 


127 
rocking of the ship and the action of the waves, 
the loose end of the rope had become 
entangled in the wreckage below, after passing 
over the float. Donahue saw that it must be cut 
loose at the low float, else it would continue to 
act as a brake on the wheel. The rope and sail 
higher up had already been torn away by the 
men after they had cut away the boarding of the 
paddle-box. 


wire 


He clambered down with cold-chisel and 
hammer, struck twice and went under as the ship 
careened. Over, over she listed, till the men 


above had to lean against the box to keep their 
footing. Then she slowly uprose, 
The captain, looking down the great hole cut 


| out of the boarding, saw his mate’s head come * 


up. Donahue shook it, raised his hammer and 
struck again. Once, twice, six times—he dis- 
appeared again under the sea. 

No man can strike well in so small a space as 
that which was left for Donahue’s working, even if 
dry and warm and steadily supported. A quarter 
of an hour passed. The ship was within a mile 
of the breakers yelling on Point Lepreaux, and 
still the steel wire was uncut. 

Time and again the mate went under—time and 
again doggedly resumed his endeavor. And 
each time the vessel seemed to list more, and 
each minute the wind and waves grew. 

‘*He can’t live down there ten minutes longer. 
Go down and take your turn, Jack!’ cried the 


| Captain. 


‘Not for the ship!”’ said Jack. 

“You, Mike!” 

‘Not a fut for all the gould in St. John!” said 
Mike. 

“Then 
angrily. 

But at that instant the steamer was pressed 
over by a wilder wind than any before. Down 
went Donahue—down and down. The passengers 
cried with fear, for now at last they were sure she 
would “turn turtle.’”’ When she righted Donahue 
was not to be seen. 

‘‘He’s gone!” ‘He lost his hold and went 
under!’’ ‘He’s drowned!”’ cried the deck-hands, 
gazing down into the paddle-box. 

Captain Brown said nothing. He prepared to 
act. The one chance for his passengers and ship 
seemed to be that he might complete Donahue's 
work. Moreover, he was goaded to effort by 
shame that his mate had been left to die alone. 

Captain Brown entered the paddle-box as the 
vessel was rising. As he looked down he saw a 
man's hands clinging to the wire-bound float. 
Next moment Donahue’s head appeared. He 
clambered feebly above reach of the water and 
sat down. Captain Brown descended to him. 

“Donahue! Man alive, I thought you were 
gone!” 

“So I was. I lost my grip. Somehow the 
wreckage stopped me and I caught on, I don’t 
know how, as she came down again. Are we 
near a shore ?”’ 

‘‘Half a mile.”’ 

“My God—the people on board! Captain, get 
me a saw. Maybe I can saw through the float 
and let the wire go. I can’t cut it through.”’ 

“T’ll do it, Donahue! You're used up.” 

“Get the saw!’’ shouted Donahue. 

When he had it in his hand he descended again 
to the float and went under, and came forth, and 
went under again and again. But the men above 
thought he never stopped sawing. Death seemed 
eagerly waiting for them, but they broke into 
cheer after cheer as they beheld the resolute man 
rise sawing away as if he had never ceased, while 
submerged, to work for their lives. 

The Herald was within a quarter of a mile of 
Point Lepreaux when Donahue looked up, stopped 
sawing and signalled, ‘Go ahead!”’ 

“Come up!”’ cried the captain. 

Donahue tried to lift himself; 
reached exhaustion point. 

“Go ahead!”’ he signalled again. 

“I’d sooner lose the ship, mate,’’ cried Captain 
Brown, and clambered down to Donahue just in 
time to prevent him from being washed away as 
both went under. 

Then Captain Brown struggled up till the men 
took his mate from his grasp. Donahue was still 
able to speak. ‘Go ahead!’’ he said. ‘The float 
will break away now, and she'll clear herseif.”’ 

The captain sprang up to the wheel-house and 
rang the order. The machinery began to move. 
For a moment there was resistance. Then the 
sawed float broke away, and released the wire 
rope. The mast fell back to the water. Both 
port and starboard wheels turned freely in their 
boxes. The steamer soon answered her helm. 

With the crags of Point Lepreaux so close to her 
that a child on deck might have hit them with a 
biscuit, the Herald once more breasted the waves. 

On she went across Mace’s Bay, past the 
dreaded ‘*Wolves,’’ around Head Harbor Point 
and down the Eastern Passage to Eastport, 
reaching her berth in safety ere the darkness fell. 

A large purse was raised for Dennis Donahue 
by the hundred and thirty people on board, and 
Dennis 
laughingly refused the purse, and was uneasy 


I'll go mayself,’’ cried the captain, 


but he had 


| under the expressions of gratitude. 


“Ah, thin, what a talk about nothing,” said 
Dennis. ‘Sure I was only doing me duty by the 
ould Herald and the company’s passengers and 
me captain. Give me a pur-rse, is it! Bedad, 
I'd have no conceit of meself at all, at all, if I 


| touched a thripenny bit that ye’ve raised !*’ 


J. MacpoNnaLp OXLey. 














MERIDIANS. 

What is the meridian of longitude midway between 
the most eastern and western points of the 
United States ? 

Through what large body of water will it pass ? 

Through what states will the midway parallel of 
latitude run ? 

When it is noon at Eastport, Maine, 
it in San Francisco ? 

In the Pribilof Islands ? 


what o’clock is 








For the Companion. 


A VENETIAN WALLFLOWER. 


Floating along a quaint Venetian street, 
An old, old woman, laid upon the shelf, 

I feit how much life’s bitter mars its sweet, 
And foolishly kept thinking of myself. 


While vanquished day its sunset banner furled, 
I pondered o’er forgotten hopes and fears. 

And thought perhaps too hardly of the world, 
For patience does not always grow with years. 


High on the right there towered an old stone wall 
Gay with a century’s disregarded growth, 

Where wallfiowers held their gaudy festival, 
Some red, some yellow, and some tinged with both. 


From out the crumbling stones with flowers arrayed 
A little window could my course command; 

And o’er the sill smiled a Venetian maid, 
And leaned her pensive head upon her hand. 


Her softly lustrous hair as dark as night, 
Her features lighted by a thoughtful smile, 
She turned her spiendid eyes to left and right, 
And hummed an old Venetian air the while. 
Her brilliant cheeks and red lips just apart 
Lit LY the low sun’s slowly dying flame, 
She sat so still she seemed a work of art, 
With old grey stone and wallflowers for a frame. 
She saw me, and she seemed to know my dower 
Of grief and loneliness and selfish woe, 
And with a sudden impulse plucked a flower 
And tossed it to me as I passed below. 
The breeze had died away. The blossom dropped, 
Fluttered, and wavered; it was ame | wide: 
A tiny zephyr caught it up, then stopped, 
And brought the flower directly to my side. 
I feebly waved my poor old wrinkled hand: 
Her pretty features lighted up at this: 
She said some words I could not understand, 
And laughed, and threw me down a littie kiss. 
And then somehow this dark world grew more bright; 
And I could see with dim eyes strangely clear 
How grim old Time can smile in swiftest flight, 
sombre Fate forget to be severe. 
Llove to think that you remember, too, 
Sweet girl so far away across the sea, 
And while I wave this grateful hand to you, 
Perhaps you throw another kiss to me. 
ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 
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For the Companion. 


HIS INSPIRATION. 


The painter Jean-Francois Millet was perhaps 
the greatest artistic genius that France has pro- 
duced during this century. One secret of his 
power lay in the sturdy determination to do in 
the best way what he was best fitted to do. 

He did not understand society life, and could 
not paint a duchess or her pet dog. He wasa 
peasant by birth, and training, and heart, and 
he asked no other privilege than to introduce 


the hard-working, underpaid, abused peasant to | 


the world. To paint wooden shoes, rude faces, 
limbs distorted by. labor, the clod of earth, 
so that the world should understand and rever- 
ence the soul that these things represented was a 
great task. He saw God in the sower and the 
reaper, in the gleaner and the shepherd, and in 
the peasant bowing at the sound of the distant 
“Angelus.” 

At last France has shown the world that below 
a satin exterior she has a true heart, for Millet, 
being dead, is now appreciated. 

But there was a second secret of his great 
success. A pretty story illustrates this. 

After years of depressing toil and economy the 
painter had finally saved four hundred dollars, 
and he went on a vacation back to the home of 
his parents. All were dead. A new generation 
had sprung up. This was twenty years before 
his death, when purchasers were scarce, and fame 
_was running to and fro outside his door. 

There in his old home he made sketches of the 
dear scenes of his boyhood. But he was a stranger 
in a familiar land. One evening, as he was 


returning from his work, the ‘Angelus’? was | Professor Weiss has well described as “partner. | 
ringing, and he found himself at the door of the | ships” sometimes exist between plants and | 8 


little church. He entered. At the altar an old 
priest was praying. When he ceased, Millet 
touched him on the arm gently, and said, 
“Francois.” 

The Abbé was his first teacher. 


‘Ah, is it you, dear little child, little Francois ?" 


exclaimed the priest, and they embraced each 
other weeping. 

“You used to love Virgil, Francois ?’" said the 
Abbé. 

*T love him still.” 

“And the Bible, Francois, have you forgotten 
it? And the Psalms, do you ever read them ?” 

“They are my breviary,’’ said the great painter. 
“I get from them all that I do.”’ 

“These are rare words to hear nowadays; but 
you will be rewarded. I am content. Where I 
sowed, good grain has grown, and you will reap 
the harvest, my son.’’ So said the Abbé to his 
pupil solemnly. 

At nightfall they separated. 

Millet drew a large part of his inspiration from 
the Bible. On the walls of his rude studio he had 
painted Ruth and Boaz in the field. He was one 


of the many artists whom Biblical study has | 


helped to make immortal. 
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We search here and there for books to arouse 
us to intellectual effort and to noble living, but 
too often we overlook the Bible. But the genius 
of many of our great artists, statesmen and poets 

| has been wiser than we. 


* 
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PURSUED BY THE TIDE. 


| 

| At the little town of Granville, in Normandy, 
| there are treacherous tides, which suddenly over- 
| whelm the low shore. One of the perilous incidents 
resulting from their rising is described in Henry 
| Blackburn’s “Artistic Travel.” Two friends were 
| one day absorbed in examining the rocks at some 
| distance from the shore, and in collecting the 
numerous marine plants which abound in their 
when suddenly one of the pair called out, 
I forgot the tide, and here it 





| 
| crevices, 
| *Mercy on us! 
| comes!” 

| Turning toward the shore, they saw a stream of 


| water running rapidly between them and the sand. | 


| They quickly descended the rocks, but before they 
could reach the ground “the sand was in stripes 
| and the water in sheets.” They then ran for the 
shore, but before they had proceeded far they 
were met by a fisher-girl, who called: 
“The wave! the wave! it is coming! 
| run for the rock, or you are lost!” 
| They did turn, and saw, far out at sea, a ye 
wave rolling toward the shore. The girl led the 
way, and the two friends strained every nerve to 
keep pace with her. As they neared the rock the 
wave was beginning to roll in, and for the last ten 
steps they were up to their knees in water; but 
they had reached the goal! 
| “Quick! quick!” cried the girl, pointing upward. 
“There is the passage to the cross at the top; but 
| if the second wave comes, we shall be too late!” 
She scrambled on for a hundred yards, until she 
came to a fissure in the rock six or seven feet 
wide, along which the water was rushing like a 
mill-sluice. 
= rocks. 


Turn and 


here they rested for a moment, when another | 


- wave rolled in, and the water ran along the 
ittle platform where they were sitting. hey 
/rose and mounted the rocky points, which are 
never quite covered with water, and clustered 
together for support. 

n a few moments the suspense was over. The 
girl pointed to the shore, where they could see 
people waving their handkerchiefs, and whence 
came the faint sound of a cheer. 

“They think the tide has turned,” said she, “and 
a are shouting to cheer us.” 

She was right; the tide had turned. Another 
wave rolled up and wet their feet, but when it 
| passed the water had fallen. 


* 
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THEY THOUGHT HIM INSANE. 





Magazine an interesting reminiscence of one of 
the most gifted of American artists and inventors. 
The anonymous writer of the article, evidently an 
| artist himself, says that in the spring of 1841 he 
was searching for a studio in which to set up his 
easel. His “house-hunting” ended at the New 
York University, where he found what he wanted 
in one of the turrets of that stately edifice. 


When I had made my choice the janitor, who 
accompanied me in my examination of the rooms, 
threw open a door on the 7 side of the hall, 
and invited me to enter. 
was evidently an artist’s studio, but every object 
in it bore indubitable signs of unthrift and — 

The statuettes, busts and models of various kinds 
were covered with dust and cobwebs; dusty can- 
vases were faced to the wall, and stumps of 
brushes and scraps of paper littered the floor. 
The men | signs of industry were a few masterly 
crayon drawings and little studies of color, pinned 
to the wall. 
| “You will have an artist for your neighbor,” 
| said the janitor, “though he is not here much of 
late. He seems to be getting rather shiftless; he 
| is tt his time over some si ly invention, a 
| machine by which he expects to send messages 
| from one place to another. He is a very good 
| painter, and might do well if he would only stick 
to his business. But,’ he added, with a sneer of 

supreme contempt, “the idea of telling by a little 
| streak of lightning what a body is saying at the 
other end of it! 
| “His friends think he is crazy on the subject, 





and are trying to dissuade him from it, but he | 


| persists in it until he is almost ruined.” 


| me that the “shiftless” individual, whose foolish 
waste of time so excited his commiseration, was 





Academy of Design,—the most exalted position, in 
my youthful, artistic fancy, that it was possible 
for mortal to attain,—S. F. B. Morse, since much 
| better known as the inventor of the electric tele- 


graph! 

Only a little while after this his fame was flash- 
ing through the world, and the unbelievers who 
had voted him insane were forced to confess that 
there was at least ‘‘method in his madness.” 


*» 
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AND PLANT PARTNERS. 





ANIMAL 


| The principle of partnership, which makes so 
| great a figure in the commercial world, is found in 
| operation in both the plant and animal kingdoms 
; under the name of symbiosis. In fact, what 


} animals for their mutual benefit and defence. 
There is a group of plants in the tropics called 


| “ant-loving” or myrmecophilous plants, which 

allow swarms of ants to feed upon the nectar 
| secreted on the surface of their leaves and to 
| dwell in their hollow stems. 


| The return which the plants receive for this 
| pa goers is protection against another species of 
| ants which are fond of eating their leaves. Other 
| plants suffer greatly from the ravages of the leaf- 
| caters, but the latter are driven off from the 
myrmecophilous plants by their ant friends. 

n a recent address on this subject Professor 
Weiss pointed out many instances of similar rela- 
tions both between plants and animals and 
between different plants. The minute green 
bodies found on the fresh-water polyp have been 
shown to be vegetable cells which furnish sugar 
for the animal, while the latter in turn provides 
them with nourishment. 

The threads of fungus which flourish upon the 
roots of oaks and beeches surrounded by decaying 
leaf mold turn the latter into nourishment’ for 
the trees, and the seedlings of the trees are unable 
to grow amid such surroundings without the aid 
of the fungi. 

One of the most interesting of these partnerships 
| has been discovered by Professor Marshall Ward 
| among the organisms of the “ginger-beer plant.” 

Two such organisms are principal 

the fermentation of ginger beer, a yeast and a 

bacterium. 
| The yeast produces a waste product which, if 
allowed to accumulate, would arrest the process 
| of fermentation; but this product is ony ag A 
| what the bacterium needs for food, and thus it is 





With some difficulty they reached the | 


Some years ago there was printed in Harper's | 


found myself in what | 


Judge of my astonishment when he informed 


none other than the President of the National | 


y concerned in | 


| absorbed by the one partner as fast as it is pro- 
| duced by the other, and the result is that the 


| finally for the delectation of a third, all-devouring 
| partner—man. 
Still another instance of this sort of combination 


for mutual benefit would appear to be furnished | 


| by those strange members vf the vegetable king- 
|dom known as “carnivorous plants.” Some of 
| these plants are aquatic, and feed upon young fish. 
| They possess a peculiar peptonic power which 
enables them to digest their animal food. Recently 
it has been shown that this digestive ability is due 
to the presence in their sap of certain micro- 
organisms which flourish upon the food that the 
carnivorous plants devour. 

In view of such facts as these, we must learn 
not to be too hasty in assuming that parasitical 
growths exist only at the expense of the plants or 

| animals on which they are found. A little inves- 

tigation may show, as in the case of the oaks and 

| the fungi, that what we behold is not a battle for 

| life between the two parties concerned, but, on 

| the other hand, a friendly union of their interests 
in the broader struggle for existence in which all 
living things are engaged. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PATIENT SEASONS. 


How patiently the seasons bide their time! 
No murmur from the bud that months ago 
Was ready, were the earth inclined, to biow; 

The birds are happy in their chosen clime. 


No doubt there are communings ‘neath the snow, 
And some bright eyes that never close in sleep, 
And some sharp ears that listen well and keep 

Sweet hope alive in little hearts below. 

Then let the Winter wear itself away 
Borne thither on the breast of freighted rills; 

A dream of Spring has touched the constant hills, 

And made the vaileys patient of delay. 


MARY A. MASON. 
ven ae en ee 

LENIENT DISCIPLINE. 
“Skulking and misbehavior in action were treated 


| “but disobedience of orders of an unimportant or 

| trivial nature, where the comfort of the soldier 
was concerned, was sometimes treated leniently.” 
Two instances are cited. On one of the long marches 
where rations were scarce, a man in Company A 
stole a chicken, notwithstanding the general orders 
against foraging. Not knowing when he would 

| have a chance to cook it, he put it alive in his 
haversack. 


The chicken peeped loudly, and as the soldier 

was near the head of the regiment Colonel Berdan 

| could not well pretend that he did not hear it. The 

| soldier was put in the guard-house, and at court- 

martial the next day the colonel asked why he was 
' under arrest. 

“For stealing a chicken,” replied the soldier. 

“Are you sure?” asked the colonel. 

“Yes,” responded the man, meekly. ; 
| “Keep him under guard at the rear of the regi- 
| ment,” ordered the colonel. 

A day or so later the soldier was again questioned 
| and gave the same answer. 

For the third time he was questioned, and 
| becoming more outspoken because of his long 
| humiliation, he changed his answer. 

= not having cut the chicken’s head off,’’ he 
said. 

“Go to your company!” said the colonel. No 
more chickens were carried alive in haversacks. 

On another occasion, when the regiment camped 
for the night there was no wood for fire to boil the 
coffee, so that, despite orders to the contrary, the 
men were compelled to take fence-rails. One of 
the men, in order to save time, made a short cut, 
which took him in front of the colonel’s tent. 

He was at once brought to a halt, and then and 
| there made to march in front of the tent for a half 
hour with the rail across his back. The colonel 
then rey ay him and asked him if he knew for 
what he had been punished. 

“Oh yes! because I did not go behind your tent,” 
was his prompt reply. 

“Go to your company!” said the colonel. 

The soldier was well laughed at by his comrades, 
and the old proverb was made clear to him that 
“the longest way round is the shortest way home.” 


+ 
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BADGE OF OFFICE. 


Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., the author of countless tales 
of romance and adventure, was a printer by trade, 
| and on one occasion especially his printer’s rule 
served him a good turn. At seventeen years of 
age he had entered the navy, where his duties were 
arduous and monotonous. He was serving on the 
| sloop-of-war Fairfield, when it was cruising along 
| the African coast, and one day, desperately tired 








| of his duties, he stood leaning against a gun, his | 


old composing-rule in his hand. 


“What’s that?” asked an abrupt voice, and turn- 
ing with a start, young Cobb saw that the captain 
was watching him. 

“It’s a printer’s rule, sir,” was the reply. 

“Are you a printer?” 

“That’s my profession, sir.” ° 

“Do you know anything about proof-reading? 
Could you take a manuscript, and punctuate and 
| arrange it, so that a printer would know just how 
| to put it in type?” 

“T could once, sir, and I think I have not for- 

otten.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

| “I am on duty here, in charge of your cabin, sir, 
and of the ship’s time.” 

| “Yes, I know. Mr. Dodd,” he called to the 
officer of the deck, “ will you have this man 

relieved? As soon as you are at liberty,” he 

| added, addressing the young man, “report to*’me 

| in my cabin.” 

| The youth did so, and was given a mass of notes 

| referring to various voyages and travels in foreign 

| lands, to be sorted and arranged for the printer. 

| This work occupied him during the entire voyage. 

| Thus he had found, thanks to his printer’s rule, 
the easiest berth on board the ship. 


ee 


SLIGHT DRAWBACKS. 


“Your boy Jeems is a master hand at his books, 
| aint he, Pete?” inquired one of the natives of 
| Cornerville of Mr. Peter Hobbs. 
mistake,” replied the father, proudly. ‘He is good 
at everythin’, Jeems is, an’ I cale’late he takes his 
head-workin’s from me. His ma wa’n’t no great 
of ascholar.” “I expect you must ’ve ben head o’ 
the hull class when you ’tended deestrict school, 
| wa’n’t ye?” inquired the neighbor. “I didn’t come 
| along till some years after, ye know.” 
“Well, no,” responded Mr. Hobbs, after a slight 
| hesitation, “I can’t rightly say I was; but it wa’n’t 
| for any lack of head-workin’s. I was a smart 
| scholar, but ’twas like this: There was writin’—I 
sh’ have ben a fust-rate writer, but it cramped m’ 
| fingers up so, it ’most set me crazy, an’ I had to 
| give itup. There was readin’—I sh’d ’a’ ben head 


fermentation goes on for the benefit of both, and | 


severely by all worthy commanding officers,” says | 
Captain C. A. Stevens, historian of his company, | 


“He is, an’ no | 


o’ the class in readin’, if it hadn’t made m’ head 
kind 0’ dizzy. 

“ An’ there was g’ography,” continued Mr. 
Hobbs, after a pause, “g’ography allus come as 
| easy as pie to me, but I couldn’t seem t’ get m’ 
tongue round the names o’ the places, an’ so I jest 
give up tryin’. 

“Then there was ’rithmetic. I was right at home 
with figgers, but I’d add an’ divide an’ so on sv 
plaguey fast that I’d get all snarled up an’ con- 
fused, an’ I’d have to stop right in the middle.” 

“How about spellin’?” inquired the neighbor, 
respectfully, after a moment’s silence. 

“Well, when you come to spellin’,” said Mr. 
Hobbs, “there wa’n’t a namable word in the 
spellin’-book or the dictionary that I didn’t know— 
not one. But ye know how ’tis about words now 
an’ agin. You may know ’em pot as well as ye 
| know your parents, an’ yet they’ll sort of embarrass 
ye, some way! That’s how ’twas with me about 
spellin’. There was a few words, say a hundert or 
80, an’ allus hes ben, that embarrassed me, as ye 
might say, an’ one way or *nother they allus fell to 
my turn, come spellin’ lesson. 

“T was a fust-class scholar, an’ Jeems favors me 
in his head-workin’s, I cale’late,” concluded Mr. 
Hobbs; “an’ considerin’ he don’t suffer from the 
set-backs I did, I shouldn’t be surprised a mite if 
he was reckoned—take it by an’ large—a better 
scholar ’n his pa was.” 





~~ 
TOO COSTLY. 


Franklin’s story about “Paying too dear for the 
| Whistle” should be read by boys whose hero is 
Samson. Colonel Fred Burnaby, whose ride to 
Khiva made him famous, was ambitious when a 
boy to become the strongest man in the world. 
Appointed a cornet in the Royal Horse Guards at 
seventeen, he threw himself into the pursuit of 
muscle. 


When a precise examination demonstrated that 
his arm measured round the biceps seventeen 
inches, his cup of joy was full. It ran over when 
at Aldershot he lifted straight out with one hand 
a dumb-bell weighing one hundred and seventy 
—— and no other man in the camp could per. 

‘orm the same feat. 

He once undertook to hop a quarter of a mile, 
run a quarter of a mile, ride a quarter of a mile 
and walk a quarter of a mile in a quarter of an 
| hour. He covered the distance in ten minutes and 
twenty seconds. 

A horse-dealer, arriving at Windsor with a pair 
of beautiful ponies that he had been commanded 
to show the Queen, took them first to the quarters 
of the officers of the Horse Guards. Some of these, 
by the way of a surprise, led the ponies up-stairs 
into Burnaby’s rooms. 

When the time came for them to go, the ponies 
would not walk down-stairs. The horse-dealer 
was in a quandary, but young Burnaby came to 
his help by taking a pony under each arm and 
walking down the stairway. 

He was barely out of his teens when he was 
acknowledged to be the strongest man in Great 
Britain; but he paid the penalty of success in 
wasted tissues and failing health. His stomach 
refused all nourishment save that afforded by ice- 
cream, and the doctor advised him to travel. 
| Absence from = for a long time, the abandon. 
| ment of dumb-bel 8, and the laying aside of his 
| ambition to become the greatest of athletes re 
| stored him to comparative health. 


| a 
| AN ELEPHANT’S INTELLIGENCE, 


| 

In India domesticated elephants are usually 
| given drink from large wooden troughs filled with 
well-water by means of a pump, and it is com. 
monly an elephant that fills this trough. Every 
morning he goes regularly to his task. While 
visiting a friend at his fine residence in India, a 
correspondent of a paper saw a large elephant 
engaged in pumping such a trough full of water. 


In passing I noticed that one of the two tree- 
| trunks which supported the trough at either end 
| had rolled from its place, so that the trough, still 
| elevated at one extremity, would begin to empty 
itself as soon as the water reached the level of the 
a at the other end, which lay on the ground. 
| stopped to see if the elephant would discover 
| anything wrong. Soon the water began to run off 
| at the end which had lost its support. 

The animal showed signs of perplexity when he 
saw this, but as the end nearest him lacked much 
of being full, he continued to pump. 

Finally, seeing that the water continued to _ 
off, he left the pump-handle and began to consider 
the phenomenon. He seemed to find it difficult 
to explain. Three times he returned to his 
pumping, and three times he examined the trough. 

was an absorbed looker-on, impatient to see 
| what would be done. 

Soon a lively flapping of his ears indicated the 
dawning of light. 

He went and smelled of the tree-trunk which 
had rolled from under the trough. I thought fora 

, moment that he was going to put it in its place again. 
But it was not, as I soon understood, the end 
which ran over that disturbed his mind, but the 
end which he found it ——— to fill. 

Raising the trough, which he then allowed to 
rest for an instant on one of his huge feet, he 
rolled away the second supporting log with his 
trunk, and then set the trough down, so that it 
rested at both ends on the ground. He then re- 
turned to the pump and completed his task. 








| * 
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DECLINED. 

Dean Hole, in his “Memories” of a long and 
busy life, tells an amusing story connected with 
church collections. The occurrence is described 
as taking place on a Sunday when the congregation 
happened to be unexpectedly large. 


The rector, seeing that there was only one alms- 
dish, beckoned to arustic, and bade him go through 
the garden into the rectory dining-room, and bring 
a dish from the table. 

“Take it down one side of the north aisle and up 
the other,” he said, ‘“‘and then bring it to me.” 

The rustic disappeared, came back with the dish, 
took it as he was ordered and presented it to the 
people on either side of the aisle, and then, 
approaching the rector, whispered in his ear: a 

“I’ve done as yer told me, sir. I’ve taken it 
| down yon side the aisle and up t’other—they’ll 
| none on ’em ’ave any.” 

No order had been given to empty the dish, and 
it was full of biscuits! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| VALUABLE BOOTS. 


The excuses which are resorted to by European 
tradesmen to make American tourists pay higher 
prices than any one else pays, are often more 
curious than ingenious. An American who had a 
fine pair of boots made by a London cobbler was 

| astonished at the price which was demanded. 

“Three guineas for a pair of calf boots! It is 

| preposterous,” said the American. 

| “Indeed, sir,” said the cobbler, “if you’d a-knowed 

| the calf that was in that leather; it was a blooded 
hanimal, I assure you, sir, and bred on the hestate 
of the Duke of Bucking’am!” 

The customer paid the charge at once. 














For the Companion. 
NEDDY’S HAT. 


1 know a little boy, a darling little boy, 
The pet of all the household, mamma’s joy and 
papa’s pride. 
He is dimpled, he is fat, and he wears the cutest 
hat 
With a saucy knot of ribbons on the left-hand 
side. 


It is white and it is brown; 
he can wear it upside 
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always together, and as Alice and I went where 


they did, we soon became very fond of each | 


other. Oh, what good times we four had! When 
the weather was pleasant we stayed out-of-doors, 
in the gardens or on the park; when it was 
| stormy, we played in the garret of one house or 
the other all day long. 
Once I gave a party, anda great many dolls 
came. I wore a new white muslin gown, with a 
| pink sash. We had tea in the nursery, and I sat 
| at the head of the long table. There was every- 
| thing nice to eat, and the dolls’ mammas waited 
| upon us. That was so long ago, but I like to 
| think it all over. 


be a young lady. Then there were years when I | 
saw nobody, and I wondered if I were entirely | 
forgotten. | 

At last there came a happy day for me. I was | 
released from my confinement, and placed in the 
hands of a little girl who was so like Delight 
when I first saw her that I almost thought it was 
she; but a tall, beautiful lady caressed me, and 
said : 

‘This is the doll I have told you about, Delight 
—the one I used to play with.”’ 

The new Delight is as sweet and gentle as the 
old, and we love each other dearly. There is a 


| new little Harmony in the next house, and so 


I slept with Delight every night until she went | 


to boarding-school, which was when she was 
fourteen years old. Then I was laid away in a 
| drawer, where I should have been very lonely 
but that I slept a great share of the time. I saw 
Delight during vacations until she was grown to 


Alice and I have renewed our friendship, and we 
are together a great deal. We have some charm- 
ing new gowns and hats and cloaks, and we go 


| riding every pleasant day in beautiful carriages 


with the new Harmony and Delight. I am living 
my old life over, and the days are so happy! 






{SF} 
TO CR 
2 each 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
PUZZLE. 

I'm a rousing exclamation 

When you wish to give applause; 
Tam Robin Redbreast’s ration 

When the briers glow with haws; 
I’m one of the two hundred bones 
That every human being owns. 


2. 


PROVERB PI. 


Make four proverbs of 
the following: 





down; 

And all around his bob- 
bing curls the brim 
flares wide. 

It’s a queer little hat, it’s 
a dear little hat, 

With a saucy knot of rib- 
bons on the left-hand 
side. 


Powe 
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For the Companion. 


ANNA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

My first recollection is 
of lying in the lap of a 
lovely lady, who was fit- 
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ting dainty garments to 
me. 

I was in love with her 
from the start, because 
every now and then she 
would take me up and 
squeeze me gently, and 
say: 

“I do believe this is 
the prettiest doll I have 
ever made !”’ 

Of course it is pleasant 
to be told that you are 
pretty, and when I hap- 
pened to see myself in the 
glass, I knew that I was 
not ugly. 

I had black, curly hair 
and rosy cheeks and dark- 
blue eyes. My gown was 
low-necked and _short- 
sleeved, to jshow my 
plump cnina| shoulders 
and kid arms} it was a 
tine blue cashmere, made 
with a yoke, and there 
were little ruffles on the 
sleeves. It buttoned in the 
back with the cunningest 
little silk buttons, and 
there was a pocket with a 
hemstitched handkerchief 
in it. I had white stock- 
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ings and bronze kid shoes. 

I was fatter than most 
dolls are.’ Why, one day 
the lady took me up, and 
said : 

“She is as nice and 
soft to squeeze as a real 
baby!” 

That is the only thing I 
cannot forgive her for— 
as if I were not a real 
baby! I forgot to say that 
my height was twenty- 
three inches, and I have 
never grown any taller. 

One cold, stormy day 
in March a gentleman 
called for me. The lady 
wrapped me in paper from 
head to foot, so I could 
not see a thing, and the 
gentleman and I went out 



























have @ bran new neighbor 
I'v never seen atall, 
Jour 1°a like 46 male a clever 
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Ave | quess he 
2 bumps 


Y uess— GUESS 
Q 
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e lives in that big red brick 2 


stfeet; 


tRe 
Fre I'd like 40 mate angther 
hat he is rather sweet. 


uess his hair is yellow, 

has blue eyes, 
his little head 
e cries, 
guess he cares for candy, 

uess he loves his toys, 

| guess you"d soon Alscover 


A king who has spare 
houses should not live in 
a lane. 

No child may 
stones ata cat, 

It is those turning the 
long rod that look and 
spoil the glass. 


throw 
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CHEST PUZZL! 
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Top Square—l1. The name 
of a Roman patriot. 2. On 
the top. 3. Character of 
sound. 4. Not shut. 

Side Square—1. Not shut. 

A part of a book. 3. A 
4. A bird’s 


Hl, 


kind of food. 
home. 


Front Square—1. A bird’s 
home. 2. Always. 3. Half. 
4. To prune. 

Right side of top of chest 
—A bird’s home. 


4. 
HISTORICAL DESCRIP. 
TION. 

What is it? 


An estate in America 
constantly visited by tour 
ists on account of its his 
toric associations. The 
house is now kept up much 
as it was when its illus 
trious owner lived there 
It serves, indeed, as a sort 
of museum; the grounds, 
overlooking the river, are 
also about as formerly, 
save that they contain the 
immense brick tomb ot 
this same owner. 


5. 
PROGRESSIVE 
ICALS. 
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Ana then if you are certain 
are WTON®s 
s guess 


eleven letters, is comfort 
ing. 

1, 2,3isto study. 4, 5, 
is a French copper coin 
7 is an article. 8, 9, 10, 11 
is a conservative, as op 
posed to a reformer. 

II. 

The whole, composed of 
ten letters, is a large West 
Indian tree. 

The 1, 2, 3 is an adult 
male. 4, 5,6, 7 is part ot 
the face. 8, 9, 10 is a fish 


Ill. 
The whole, composed of 
ten letters, is oppressive 
1, 2, 3 is an envelope. 
4, 5,6 is a cavern. 7,81 
in like manner. 9%, 10 is a 
pronoun. 





IV. 

The whole, composed of 
ten letters, is in the man 
ner of one who eats human 
flesh. 

1, 2, 3 is a metal vessel 
for liquor. 4, 5, 6 is the 
beak of a bird. 7, 8, 9, lv 
is a confederate. 
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into the cold and the snow. 
After a while I knew 
that we were on board a 
train, for we went jolt-ety-jolt for a long time. 
At last somebody called out, ‘“New Haven!” 
Then we left the car, and took another walk in 
the snow. 
Pretty soon we stopped, and the gentleman 


rung a door-bell, and we were ushered into a/ 


warm room. A little girl cried out: 

“O Uncle Victor!” 

‘Here is your doll, Delight,”’ said he, ‘and | 
don’t believe anybody else has carried a baby so 
far through the snow to-day as I have.”’ 


As soon as I was released from my wrappings 


Delight clasped me in her arms, saying, ‘“‘Oh, you 
pretty dolly! you pretty dolly!” 

Delight was a sweet child, and we were friends 
at once. She was always gentle with me; her 
little hands felt like velvet when she stroked my 
hair. 
cousin Anna. 


For the Companion. 
A PLAYMATE. 


Who is playing with Curlie? 
Whom does the darling call? 
’Tis the gay little shadow-girlie 
That lives on the parlor wall. 
E. 8. B 
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For the Companion. 


HALF-ASLEEP. 
Lafayette was one of the brightest of blue-eyed, 
| curly-haired little boys. He lived in the country, 
| and went to school in a little red schoolhouse. 
| Of all his studies he liked arithmetic best, and 
| could recite rule after rule with ease. 


| restless, which ‘troubled his sisters very much. | 


If he scraped his feet ever so gently on the floor, 
he was certain to be nudged by one or the other. 
For half an hour the little boy was so quiet that 
his sisters quite forgot him. Then Ruth discov- 
ered that he was sound asleep. Her first thought 


| was, “What if he should snore!’’ for he did 


| 





| One evening Lafayette went to the old school- | 


| sisters. 


sometimes. 
awaken him. 
By this time Helen found out that her brother 
was asleep, and so it happened that as the minister 
finished speaking, in the hush that followed, there 
was a tug at both arms of the sleeping boy. 
Instead of quietly opening his eyes, Lafayette 
started, sat upright, and called out in a clear 
voice, just as if he were reciting in school : 
“Invert the divisor, and proceed as in multi- 


So she made up her mind to quietly 


I was named “Anna,” for Delight’s | house to a religious meeting with his two older plication.” 
The room was nearly full when they | 


Of course everybody laughed, and as for 


In the next house lived a little girl whose name | entered, and they were obliged to ‘sit directly in | Lafayette, the sound of his own voice awoke him 
was Harmony, and she had a doll about my size | front of the platform. Ruth and Helen did not thoroughly, and he covered his face with his 
called Alice. Delight and Harmony were almost | like to sit there, for Lafayette was often very | hands, as mortified a little boy as you ever saw. 


6. 
AUTHOR AND HIS BOOKS 


The author’s name is given in anagram, and his 
books are indicated by definitions. 
Author’s Name—W.—I am ill; reach Katy. 


Books. 


1. Idle show, and honest. 

2. An inclosure, and an Irish name. 

8. Article, fresh, and a verb. 

4. Article, numeral, and plural of a boy’s name. 
5. A color, a kind of cloth, and manuscripts. 

6. A name, an American city, and of a dark color. 
7. Article, large, a name, and a gem. 

8. Article, Latin word, a spirituous liquor, a 


vowel, and plural of a girl’s name. 

9. Indirect, and written documents. 

10. Article, a plant, conjunction, article, and a 
circle. 

11. Article, a tale, preposition, article, and a beau 
tiful river. 

12. Article, a great city, to outline, and a volume. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. March. 


2. 1. Luck-Less. 2. Asp-Irate. 
Butter-Nut— Lamb, lion. 


3. Bar. 
4. Sin, ew (you)—Sinew. 


3. Mete-Or. 4. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MARCH 9, 1893. 
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TOO EARLY. 


Early rising was a frequent subject of contention 
between Nahum Briggs and his wife. Her ability 
to wake in season for an “early start’ was a ques- 
tion often mooted by Nahum, and the result was 
that all responsibility of waking fell upon him. 
So it chanced that one night, when it seemed to 
Mrs. Briggs as if her tired eyes had but just closed, 
Nahum spoke up briskly: “Come, Lucy, come; 
time ter git up. It’s all habit sleepin’ so much. 
The roosters are crowin’ in good shape.” 


His wife rubbed her heavy lids and rose reluc- 
tantly. The clock had stopped, but Nahum said it 
was nearly six, for there was a light in ““Bunker’s 
shop,” and he usually opened the store at that time. 

Soon the kettle was steaming cheerily, and while 
breakfast was being prepared Nahum took his 
lantern and went out to “do the chores.” He 
watered and fed his stock, and returned to eata 
hearty morning meal. 

Then they sat down to wait the first streak of 
dawn, but after an hour it seemed, if anything, 
darker than before. 

“Aint it terrible long comin’ aoe, think?” asked 
Mrs. Briggs, as toa carping judg: 

“Oh, I’m used ter bein’ up to “greet the day,” 
sniffed Nahum. “I guess the sun will be ’round on 
time.” 

Soon his wife looked out again. 

“For the love of John Turner ! she exclaimed. 
“Bunker has put out his ji ht an’ is goin’ home. 
Do go out an’ hail him, an’ find what time it is.’ 

“tts day time, I tell ye,” said Nahum, but he 
went out and “hailed” his neighbor. 

“I dunno exactly,” said Mr. Bunker, with some 
moderation, “but “when I shut up shop I think it 
was ’bout ten o’clock.’ 

Then Nahum came in and shut the door. 

While Mrs. Briggs prepared for a second night’s 
rest, he wound the clock and set it. She noticed 
that he took a decided comfort in winding it more 
vigorously than seemed quite necessary. 





Pa ese 
AN UNFORTUNATE SUGGESTION. 


In a small New England town there is an old 
negro, Pompey by name, aud a wood-sawyer by 
profession. He was complaining to one of his 
customers one day about his sufferings from 
dyspepsia, and attributed them to the fact that as 
he had no teeth, he was unable to masticate his 
food properly. 

“Well, Pompey,” said the gentleman to whom 
he had been stating his ailments, “why don’t you 
geta set of false teeth? They wouldn’t cost you | 
much.’ 

“False teef!” cried Pompey. ‘No, sah, not | 
much, sah! I’se had all de teef I want in my mouf, | 
suttin sure! I’se suffered more wid teef-ache dan 
I do wid de "apepey. an’ I was mighty j’yful to git 
shet ob my teef. Nobody won’t git no mo’ teef 
into my mouf, not while I lib, sah!’ 











Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Vocoaine. { Adv. 


assorted colors, 10c.; 
g., all colors, iimbrowdsry Silk. 
Sheet of Crazy Stitches and 32 t. of Fancy Work 
with every order. LADIES’ ART Co.,Box 984, St.Louis,Mo 


ae & How Poultry Pays? 


SATIN and PLUSH REMNANTS for 
S | [ K Crazy Patch. A war 4 74 —v Aiiares 





108 pp. Book of Particulars and Cata- 
logue of 34 Illustrations. 25 Cents. 
M. LANG. COVE CLOVE DALE, KY. 





CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- | 


branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 
years a has never fa n 
Trial poten by mail, 10 cents. Box, 









of Croup. 
50c. Dre BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Take An = a 
AGENCY S s 
FOR os i 
E ”¢ 24 
Z2eise 
Seeesss 
Best ees ees 
Utensil SPas2a6 
in the universe. 


“ CENT SENT BENT 


Manufacturer of | Plein! 


= “CROWN” |= 

& PIANOS AND —— 
WELL SPENT, ja Fiano or Organ Want 

tal) if you wish a Piano or want verses oe the 

“Orown” goods, aac give 


best ones. learn how it's d done. Catalogue free 
GEO. P. BENT, (olerk No. 61). Chieago, Lil.( Estab, 


Wear Only 











AWAISTS 


y Approved by ay 


Pat. by 
Feb. 23, 86. bessentioontet by every woman =m has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mi Mich, 
If your dealer hasn't them, write the 














=. reduce our 

stock of Music 
we will send b' 

r] mail, post-pair 
@ bieces ful. 


shoes emusic size, all parts yg inclagine M ee 
the ‘Moon, M: John, also Marches, 
Walteos: Guadriltes, tee ‘al , £ 20c. ae 
given or ~— oy bee . Comrades and 100 Songs, w 
music, 5c. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


REMEMBER that no stocking will wear 
well or look well that does not fit well. 


The 
is the B BEST-FITTINC. 


5 
; 500 DOCTORS 
Approve and 

ommend EUREKA PILLS. 
Formula of Thos. P, Shaw iD. powell. 
q TONIC, LAXATIVE ‘AND Cannan T 
For Keen Appetite, Pure Blood, Cle eer io. lex- 
ion, take |, lis. _ The eure nee ion, 
q Dys Sneak Sick eedache.. ry Them. 

mn mail 1, Pos ey certs. Mention paper. 

§ URERA PILL coy Lowell, Mass. 


























The Spring Curry Comb 


Clock Spring Blade. Soft as a Brush. 
Fits Every Curve. 
The Only Perfect 
Comb. 

Used by U. S. _Armys- 


Spring Curry Comb ‘Co. 
151 8. La Fayette St., South Bend, Ind. _ 


EDISO PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Address, 
Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 











Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 

















‘Aste. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
50 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 


STAMPS | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 
pre Stamp Album, only 10c. New 64p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted sat 0 per cent. com. 
STANDARD 8 STAMP . 925 Ia Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Cont. Stamps bought. 
STUDY. A practical and com- 
plete Business Col- 


ge Course given by MAIL at stu- 


HOM lege, s HOME. Low rates eae erfect 
BRYANT 83 Send6 cts. for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 453 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
| The Perfection 

fo HorseTailTie 


Beatscleaninga Muddy Tail 
All Polished Metal. 
Sample, 25c. DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 
127 W. 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa, 


WANTED, ns and Girls 


to 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder 
entirely new. Seeds a poun of 
reseins in less than_ten minutes. 
ild can use it. ay — 
needs one. By mail to an 
ress, 15 cents. } te 
e chance tor Agents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., a 
388 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. W553. 


Henley’s Celebrated 


MONARCH AND CHALLENGE 


RINK AND CLUB ROLLER SKATES 
cone — yay SUPPLIES. 
Send 4 cen 80-; 1 
BiG. HENTY, Rchtond indians 


Any man, woman, 

SELL MUSIC. io? omeineas 
ke good pay at 

Some or traveling 
Selling our Popular Music. Send four cents 
ostage for five complete full sized samples of the 

ery Latest Popular Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


WoOoDWARD & CO., 842 Broadway, N.Y. 


Garfield Tea cz 


fae” ATTIC! oy WF Saves Docto: 
6 TEA Co., 319 W, 45th St. 


“Cures Sick Headache dache 


THE BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE D. 
BEWARE OF EMIT ANORS Dpaivered PRES } 


‘A dollar sa’ a dollar | 
“this Ladies” Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot | 
delivered free anywhere in the | 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Lord 

Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold | 

in all retail stores for $2.50. 

e make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not Meatisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
— pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E, 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, end 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated 


STAM 
















































142 Fader 
DEXTER HOE Co, Grier Depts. 2, pigal, S10 ess 


Marshall’s 


Snuff 


will cure all. your Catarrhal 
troubles, colds in the head, and 
headache caused by it. 

It often removes Deafness. Has 
been used for over 50 years. In- 
creased sales each year. 

Facsimile of Chas. Bowen on label. 


25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


BURBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


eline 


“THE MODERN 


STOVEPOLISH| 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth.) 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 

Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 


JL, Prescott & Co.. Box A, No. Berwick, Ma.J 


























POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGU. 
Illustrated with Colored Portraits, an 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 


GRGANS AND PIANOS, 
Sold tor CASH or on EASY TERMS 
of PAYMENT to suit Oe" wit 

RGANS 135.00 5.00. 


ren SEND a ONCE FOR CAT 4} voce ea 
To-day. CORNISH & CO., New Jersey. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Speciat AGENTS, 

NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





WALL PAPER 


Send gc for postag 
les and our guide, “How to Paper rend 
sones in Home Decoration,’’ will 
—_ REE. a on Parter 
10, 12 I-2, 1 r roll, all with wide 
borders and ceilings to\ match. Good Gold 
Paper, 5c to perhang samp. 
books, $1.00. - 
Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Ie 
136-138 W. Madison 8t 30-32 W. Thirteenth St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 20 years’ practical experience in treat- 
ing the Skin and Scalp, * medicinal toilet soap for bath- 
ing and beautifying. Pre ee _- a4 ———— 
Sold by druggists, srs spe Th goods 
dealers, or sent by mail, 3 cakes ton 1.00. 


woonrvDBuRy’s 


Antiseptic Shaving Sticks and Bars. 


Impossible to contract a skin disease when used. 
Insist on your barber using it when shaving you. 


Sticks, 25c.; Barbers’ Bars, 15c., 2 for 25c. 














A sample-size Cake of the soap for 


trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure | 


Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to. any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 





Automatic 
Shell-Ejecting 
Double-Action 


REVOLVER 
ONLY $4.27 4 











$ 
| Center Fire, 


Beware of Cheap 
imitations. 
Warranted not to 


miss fire and to be a Strong 
and Accurate Shooter. 








You Pav Nothing Until After Examination. 
Mention this adv, and send with your order, and = will shi 
Revolver by Express 0. O. D. for you to examine. If you find 
it as represented, pay the express agent $4.27 and chgs., and 


itis yours. Otherwise you pay nothing, and 
itis returned at our expense. 'Tlais Kevole 
ver is the Genuine American make, 
not the cheap foreign imitation sold by other 
houses. It is Full Nicxle-Plated, Rub- 
ber Stock, Center-Fire. Entire length, 
8 inches, Weight 16 oz. 32 or 38 
ee Calibre. Long fluted cylinder, very low 
curved rebounding hammer, 
which will not catch in the 
pocket (as others do) when you 
would draw it quick at a critical 
time. Accidental discharging 
impossible. Five shooteranda 
jim dandy. A handsome and 
perfectarm for home or pocket. 
When cash accompanies order 
we will send by reg. mail, post 
id. 4 Revolvers’ for 
16 00. Address 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 
62 Fulton St.. N. ¥ 


UITAR self taught. without notes, 50 cts, 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
VITAE FREE. A.PARKE.S5 Fifth Ave. Chicago. 
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% Sweet 
| Self: e ANEW CHARM 


sane BENT ETARY ie: 
STINE .- c - 
re with the fresh-dis ued odo) 










r 
of , >- laces, 
Se clea bere tie a | 4 
delicious, natural fragrance unriv- 


aled for its combined strength, del- 
icacy and lasting sweetness, and 
charm: 


stamps). Some users prefer Evans’ 
Heliotrepine Orris. 

George B. Evans, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 













A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 


wasting diseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 





















HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES, 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 











‘ 
2 “ WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 





} COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND % 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


For SICK HEADACHE, 


Dizziness, or Swimming in the Head, Wind> 
Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in 
the Back, Gravel, and flying Pains in the ; 
Body, Rheumatism, etc. : 
Take four, five or even six of ae 
@ Pills, and in nine cases out of ten, they will give ¢ 
relief in twenty minutes; for the pill will go direct 
to and remove the cause, tie cause being no 
more nor less than wind, together with poison- 
ous and noxious vapours, and sometimes 





unwholesome food. 
@ Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box: § 
, Lad York Depot, 365 Canal St. 4 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
pends. injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package With ev ery purchase. 




















MA RCH % 1808. 








THE WISDOM OF 


FOOLS. 


Folly, in the abstract, has been denounced alike 
by Scripture and ancient heathen sages. “If I 
wish to look at a fool,” says Seneca, “I have not 
far to look. I have only to look ina mirror.” The 
Emperor Maximilian distinguished the dullest of 
his counsellors by the title of the King of Fools. 
Once when he addressed a prosy adviser by this 
title, the gentleman neatly enough replied: “I 
wish with all my heart I were King of Fools; I 
should have a glorious kingdom, and your Imperial 
Majesty would be among my subjects.” 


The term fool is often misapplied. Thus, Charles 
the Simple was no fool, but a man of extraordinary 
simplicity and strength of mind and feeling. So 
Homer, when he called Telemachus a fool, or 
“silly,” did not employ the word as a term of 
—- but of endearment. 

he court fool, or jester, was formerly an impor. 
tant person in the households of kings and princes. 
His influence over his master was considerable, 
and many clever sayings of fools are still in 
existence. | 

Charles the Simple had a jester named Jean, | 
who one morning tried his master’s nerves by 
rushing into his room with the exclamation, “Oh, 
sire, such news! Four thousand men have risen 
in the city!” 

“What!” cried the startled king. 
ee have they risen 

Well,” 4 pene “the Dione, “probably with the 
tention of lying down again at bedtime.’ H 

Although there are many examples of the license | 
which jesters were allowed, instances are not | 
— of their delicacy ‘and courage. 
example, when the fleet of Philip was captured or 
destroyed by that of Edward III., there was no 
one at court bold enough to communicate tidings 
of the disaster to the king, except a court fool. 

Going into the king’s chamber, the fou began 
muttering: “Those cowardly Englishmen! he 
chicken-hearted Britons!’ 

“How 80, cousin? How so?” asked Philip. 

“Why, because they have not courage enough to 
jump into the sea, like your French sailors, who 
went headlong from their ships, leaving those to 
} enemy w ho were not brave enough to follow 
them.’ 





“With what 





- ——— +e 
BACKWARD. 


Little Peter is slow at school, though apparently 
bright enough everywhere else. The other day at 
table his mother alluded to him as a “backward 
boy.” 


The next morning in dressing he put his jacket 
on by accident the wrong side before, and instead 
of removing it and readjusting it, he had his sister 
button it up at the back, and went down to break- 
fast thus. 

“Why, Peter!” his mother exclaimed. “What 
do you mean by coming down in that way?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I got it on that way, and as you 

said I was a ‘backward boy,’ I thought maybe that 
was the best way to go!” 








Worms.—* Brown’s recuse Comfits will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 


child. and give effectual relief. 25 cents a box. { Adv. 


HOME STUDY IN ELOCUTION. 


“Banks’s Recitations” contains 35 original poems 
yee iy! directions x po zecne | i Jam ee thing 
‘or _self-instruction. 
WERNER, Publisher, 108 “Boat roth Stncet, New York. 


“OUR COMBINATION.” 


KNEE -PANTS SUIT. | 4 


















a EXTRA PAIR R PANTS 
HAT to match, 
ot boys ages 4to 14 yrs. 

Spring Styles Just Out. 

BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 

Strictly all wool. Best of 

styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 


mple pieces of the 
e “Combinations” are 





ing sent free to any address. Clothes 
sent to your nearest Express office. 
~4y Lh J donot suit you 
\ eo returned: atourexpense, 
weight and height of bo 
and sine" of hat. and we wi v send | 
} a fit. Or if money and 60 cents 
postage is sent with the order,we 
on, any style preteezed. 
valne 4 the wanld, sent on same terms a: 
ne 
Clothing : and Furnishings pring free to any address. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 
Singers, actors, and public speakers use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It is the favorite remedy for | 
throat, and lungs. As an anodyne and expecto- | 
rant, the effects of this preparation are promptly 
“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has done me great good. 
It is a splendid remedy for all diseases of the 
testifying to its merits.”—(Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
No. Tisbury, Mass. 
of the voice or throat is a serious matter, but, at 
each attack, I have been relieved by a few doses 
ordinary care, has worked such a magical effect 
that I have suffered very little inconvenience. I 
results, in coughs, colds, etc.’—Wm. H. Quartly, 
Minlaton, So. Australia. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


= O. ores h privilege of examining 
‘ou cannot wait to see samples, 
the “Combination” and guarantee | 
for 
= refund y he meee if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 
uw 
Illus. New Sp: Cata. of Men’ ae Yoys? 
Many Clergymen, 
hoarseness and all affections of the vocal organs, | 
realized. 
throat and lungs, and I have much pleasure in 
“In my profession of an auctioneer, any affection 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with 
have also used it in my family, with very excellent 
3 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Hatch Chickens by Steam: 
IMPROVED D EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


successful oper- 
ae eagle Peveere —— Self. Regulating. 
Lowest, Hatcher made. 


-priced first-class 


Guaranteed to hatch a Ry pa 








For | | 


| Sold by Druggists. 
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* THE GREAT ER FOOD 


PERIA 





PURE “DELICIOUS, 
a na 


KS 
FORNURSING MOTHI — Sone AND 


CHILDREN 
FREN VALIDS 40 


CONVALESCENT S, 
FoR DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND 
AGED PERSONS. 

AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 

ICcCKH-ROOM 


SB? DRUGGISTS. HE Son CARLES Stas newveme 


@infort 4 Powder 


Cures 


Eczema. 
Chafing. 
Pimples. 
Itching. 

Salt Rheum. 
Burns. 
Sunburn. 
Tender Feet. 
Infant Chafing 
and all 
Inflammation. 
Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Price 50c. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


{se Use Comfort Soap for the Hands, the Face, the 
Complexion. It is An It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 























All True 
Seeds to 
Fresh. Name. 


Asters, all Mm Mignonette, 


Colors. Scented. 
Alyssum, ¥ Pansy. 
white. Poppy. 
Balsam. Nasturtium, 
Bachelor's Tail. 
Button. N Nasturtium, 
Chrysanthe 5 Dwarf. 
mums. . ; Sweet Peas. 





Reliable Vegetable Seeds. 











Cucumbers. Cabbage. 
—.. Lettuce. Onions. 
Corn. ets. Tomatoes. 


We keep a complete stock of every known variety. | 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds are al! put up in our own 
special packages. 


Flower Seeds, 2 pkgs for 5 cts. Postage 1 ct. 
Vegetable Seeds, 2 pkgs. for 5 cts. Postage 2 cts. 


LAWN GRASS. 


Pints 
Quarts . 








First quality mixture in | 
pint and quart boxes. 


06 cts. Postage 6 cts | 
12 cts. Postage 6 cts | 


Mailed at once on receipt of Order. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 











Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. | 


CAUTION.—See that the oune | 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send 5 cents for sample package, 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum, 








HORTHA —the best is rarer 


Ss —2-page Circular free. 
A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 23. 








Savings Banks 


are all right in their place—but they 
are a Poor Substitute for 


Life Insurance. 


Put the protection of your family 


Beyond a Doubt 
by taking a policy in the 
MASSACHUSETTS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 
34,000 Members 
$105,000,000 Insurance a Force. 
O Cash Surplus 
$7,000, 7000 Paid in Losses. 


i Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. 
d for Circular. 


MASS. CcnERT ASSOCIATION, 53 State Suest, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

| Ithas morethan three times 

the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. peiriasapitaaiemtalis 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


w oe & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
VAS Sere’ 


or &CUFFS. 

















Ad ened 
AN AB es? 


The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 


THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 


Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FI ry ~ of cuffs. 
le collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
as SIX x CEN TS. 


Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 


Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 








Expectant Visitors to the World‘s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


ONGASO, LL. 














Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Agyiee, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums tpn ~ apf € also Grape and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s uble 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the 
market. Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing 
all insects injurious to fruit, mailed Free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 








IF YOU INTEND TO PLANT 


SEEDS ROSES TREES 


SMALL FRUITS, CRAPE VINES, ETC. 


Why Not Procure the Best Direct from the Crowers? Our illustrated Catalogue, over 150 
pages. offers one of the most complete stocks in the U. S. at right prices. Free to planters. Send for it to-day. 


39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 28 CREENHOUSES. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 





The Bryant “Rings 








THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 
It must be solid gold, standara 


Quality quality, finely finished, each 
stone carefully selected and set. 
Designed with taste and refine- | 
, Sty le seat, and in the present fashion, 
e Depends on the hand that gives 
Sentiment ant the hand that wears the 


ring. 

We a the first two essentials—quality and 
style. thousand ———. li made ‘‘on 
honor ’’ and strictly rr 

if your jeweller will + show them to you, 
write and ask us who will. 

M. B. BRYANT & CO.10 Maiden LaneNM 


LOEST RING MAK! 








| 
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AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission to hi a the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


See this Suit, 


WITH 
Extra Pants, Cap, 
Cord and Whistle, 
ALL FOR 


51.69 


A complete Sailor Suit of Blue Medal 
Flannel ; extra pants of same material; 
regulation yachting cap trimmed with 
gold cord; alsoa lanyard with whistle 
attached, all for $1.69. 

This is a most desirable 












and becom 


ing outfit for a boy 3 to 12 years; excel 
lent materials, well cut, well made, 
and altogether the best value that we 
have ever been able to; offer to readers 
of THE YouTH’s COMPANION, 
NOTE. Largest House in New York; a perfect Mail 


Send your name now for Spring Cata- 
logue ready early in March. Marled free to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third Avenue, Cor. 59th Street, New York. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Order System 








HEEL CUSHION 


gives elastic ae 


ity and ease to every ste P taken by 
the wearer. ore 


aks the shock or jarring of the 


body when Mm, and is particularly adapted to all 

| who are obliged to be on their feet. © those suffering 
| from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Nervous 
Aftections, it will be ound a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular gregecsions | is as soft as velvet, thor 
oughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather-covere a next 
to the foot, and can be snotanty adjusted inside of the 
boot. directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of ae I Shoe Dealers 


| C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


S100 FOR 4 TOMATOES ! 


*“*EARLIEST Vomave a THE WORLD” 
perfect success. 
It hes proved the 
earliest and best and 
bears abundantly of 
large bright red toma- 
toes, very smooth, of 
—- nt quality and 
free from rot, 
a set in garden 
stof May produced 
fullsize ripe tomatoes 


y 


July 2nd. 
P t 





















toaperson grow- 
ing a 2 Fre ya: in 
rom da 


the person growing a 
ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 
day seed issown. $125 
= for next and 675 for 
—m sewers oo 










1 own all the ed befo: 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE 1s ail Head’ and pure 
tohead,very uniform, 
of large size, tirm and fine in texture excellent quality 
and a good ‘keeper. I will pay #100 for heaviest head 
gees rom my seed i as yy ont for next heaviest. 


Single heads ee ve weig 
GIANT SILVER QUEEN ONION S'=;7-022 
weig! 


single specimens under Sworn testimony have w 
over5lbs. They are of mild and delicate flavor, 
rapidly, ripen early, flesh white and handsome. aS vil 
pay $1060 for heaviest — grown from my 
d 850 for next heav 
ALICE PA NS sy created a sensation - 
where. They grow larger and con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seen 
before in pansies) of any pansy ever offered, I _— 
$500 to a person growing a Blossom measuring 4 
in diameter, and €300 for largest blossom grown, 6100 tor 
second, 60 fo rj, 850 for fourth, @60 for fifth and 800 
cular 


TALOGUE * 


SATA of custome ‘, _— 
ers 81.00 customers 
a OFFE I will = ry a pac ket each of Earliest To- 
mato in the World, Sure Head Cabbage, 
Giant Silver Queen Onion, Alice Paney and Bargain Cata- 
bopeee foronly 28 cemts, Every ry perece, sending 
silver P N. or M.O. for above collection w: os peceeve Free 
@ packet Mammoth Prize Tomato, grows 14 f and 
I offer $600 for a 4 Ib. tomato grown from 
two persons send for two collections together each will 
receive Free a packet W onder of theW orld Beans, stalks 
= large as broom handle and pods are 18 in. jong. Jt 
perfect wonder. F, B, MILLS, Rose Hill, N. ¥ 


, zes in ws 
is fail of argains. 8900 i 
ones persons sending A 

t club 
ents extra FR 











The Unknown Beauty of Bolivia 


isa wonderful flower, will flour 
ish and bloom yn with little or no care 
everywhere. talogue (for 8c ) 
gives full account ‘ot how this $300 in gold is 
obtained, easy, emai, full of interest_and 
pleasure. O} n to all real + Um i If so, 
send for package of to-da; along 
$300 as spending money ! 


Price 1 Pkg. 25c. 1Pkg. & Catal’ge 300, 


For 1 4c, (With Gatalogue 22c.) 


We wish to introduce our seeds every ybere 
and for the small sum of 14c we will send post 


Pree. Long Giant Cucumber, 10c . 















1 Pkg. Early 3 Weeks Radish, 10c In all 
1 Pkg. Silver State Lettuce, lic 9p 
1Pkg New Early Giant Tomato, Qe 

5 Pke. Choice Flower Seeds, 35c 

Listed by no one under 90¢, Our price 14¢, 









ELEGANT CATALOGUE FOR 8c, POSTAGE. 


JOHN. ASALZFRSt cl | ACROSSE ie 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wea issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from , 


the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directiy to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. 


do 80. “ 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,--Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


NURSERY HYGIENE. 


The room especially set apart for the children | 


of the family should be the best-aired, the sunniest 
and the driest inthe house. At the same time it | 
should be so situated as to be kept at a tempera- 

ture as nearly uniform as possible. As a general 

thing it should be on the south side of the house. 

Any excess of sunlight, if such exists, can be 

easily controlled by shades. 

Since the nursery is, 2s a rule, occupied both 
night and day, it should be as large as possible, to 
facilitate a thorough supply of fresh air. 

Considerations of air, sunlight and cleanliness 
should be paramount, and all questions of decora- 
tion should be entirely subservient. To this end, | 
everything should be simple in construction. 

In all but exceptional cases the nursery is the 
scene, at some time or other, of one or more of the 
diseases incident to childhood. On this account 
all materials that might serve as a lurking-place 
for dust and disease-organisms should be excluded. 
The furniture should be plain so as to be easily | 
kept clean. It should also be light, or else fur- 
nished with strong castors, so that it can be easily 
moved about. Pictures on the walis were better 
omitted. 

The nursery floor should have particular atten- 
tion. While the ideal floor may not be always 
attainable, the ideal should be approached as 
nearly as possible. A floor of closely joined hard 
wood is the best, since it is most easily kept free 
from dust. Over this should be laid rugs or 
carpets, which should be frequently taken up and 
beaten. 

Nursery closets, too, should’ be carefully looked 
after. They should be always open to inspection, 
and ne accumulation of soiled clothing should be 
permitted. Open shelves are recommended since, 
while clean linen and other necessaries are easily 
kept upon them, they are less apt to be made the 
receptacles of ‘“tucked-away” neatness, than are 
shelves inclosed by doors. , 

The habitual use of disinfectants should have no 
part in the care of the nursery. The necessity for 
their use should be avoided by means of scrupu- 
lous cleanliness. A room-in which disinfectants | 
are needed should be inhabited by no one, least of 
all by children. 

The ventilation of the nursery is an important 
matter. The essential thing to be secured is a 
frequent change of air without draughts along the 
floor. 





——_oe__—_ 


For the Companion. 


CUNNING BEES. 


Mr. J—— had a few swarms of bees, which he 
kept in what are called box hives. Inside of these 
were smal! boxes, which would hold two or three 
pounds of honey each. About eight of these were 
placed in the top of the hive, and as at least one 
side of each box was of glass, the keeper could 
easily look into the hive, and see when the boxes 
were filled with honey. 

Mr. J—— usually chose to do this early in the 
morning, before the bees came out to begin the 
labors of the day, or at night after they had finished 
them, as they did not like to have their dwelling 
molested, and would probably try to sting the 
intruder. 

One day some friends were at the house, and as 
they wanted some honey very much, Mr. J—— 
thought he would venture to take it out in the 
afternoon. He knew that some of the boxes were 
quite full. The hives stood a few rods from the 
house, and on that side of the house were large 
doors leading into the cellar. 

I said above that the boxes were partly of glass, 
but the bottom of each was made of little slats, so 
that the bees could go in and out as they liked. 

Mr. J—— took out several boxes, carried them 
into the cellar, shut the eelar doors nearly together, 


WHEN | 


All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 


| I heard her say to him this mornin 


| “Why, you know Joe Smith cut his forefin 


;} and moved forward only w 


| time he saw the tall 
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{and hurried away. He put the boxes into the | 
| cellar in order to allow any bees which might be | 
| in them to fly out and return to the hive; but alas! | 
in his haste to avoid being stung, Mr. J—— left the 
doors open too much, so that the cellar was quite 
light, whereas it should have been nearly dark. 
The bees were so excited and enraged that they | 
flew in all directions, attacking every one who 
came in their way. A lady on the piazza was stung 
on her cheek; a neighbor passing along the road 
fared no better, and such a running and screaming 
as ensued! 
| When tea-time came, there were so many bees 
flying about the cellar doors that no one cared to 
go near them. Early the next morning Mr. J—— 
looked out of the dining-room window and said, 
“Why, isn’t it strange! The air is full of bées all 
about these cellar doors now.” 

About ten o’clock he looked again, and not a bee 
could be seen, and he went down and brought up 
the boxes. But instead of being heavy with honey, 
| as they were the day before when taken from the 
hive, they were almost as light as air, being filled 
only with empty comb. The bees had worked with 
a will, and carried the honey all back to the hives. 


UNEXPECTED ALARM. 


The church at C— had a new Communion ser- 
vice, solid silver of handsome design, the gift of a 
wealthy friend. It was kept in a heavy iron chest, 
securely placed in a stout closet in the church; 
and yet it was near being stolen before it had been 
in the society’s possession a month. 

It was Communion Sunday. The new service 
was used for the first time, and was then replaced 
in its strong chest and the closet securely locked. 
Meanwhile a thief had secreted himself in the 
church, and when the building was closed and 
locked for the night he began operations. 

With the aid of skeleton keys and other tools he | 
opened the closet and the iron chest. He packed 
the silver in a bag, slung it over his back, and | 
prepared to make his escape through one of the | 
vestibule windows. 

Suddenly he was startled by a sound as of | 
pe a gy | footsteps at the farther corner of the 
vestibule. It may have been a rat or a mouse, for 
besides the thief there was no human being in the 
church. 

The fellow made haste to reach the window- 

| stool, and feeling his hand in contact with a rope, 
on the impulse of the moment he seized it. It was 
the bell-rope, and the next instant a series of 
sonorous peals broke the stillness of the night air. 

— said the thief, “to sound the alarm my- 
self!” 

The ringing of the bell aroused the village. The 
=" caught, and the Communion service was 
saved. 


| 





MORAL SUASION. 


The neighbors of Mrs. Maria Smith agreed 
among themselves that she had very peculiar 
ideas about the training of children. She had | 
gone to the normal school for one term before her 
marriage, and it was commonly supposed that 
some of her oddities were due to that cause. | 

“Well, now,” said Reuben Day, as he came home | 
to dinner, “Maria Smith is a queer one, and no | 
mistake. Sheis bringing up that boy of hers on | 
mighty original principles. What do you suppose 


? 
Bay. “There’s | 


| “I’m sure I dunno,” said Mrs. j 
;no guessing—she says so many queer things. 
| What was it?” | 
ger | 


half-off yesterday with his new-fangled hay-cutier, | 


land this morning, as I was going by, I heard | 
Maria say: 
“‘Now, Joseph,’—she always calls the little | 


scamp Joseph, though the old man has never been | 
anything else but Joe,—‘now, Joseph,’ says she, | 
‘you must be a very good boy, for your father has | 
hurt his hand, and if you are naughty he can’t | 
whip you!’” | 

| 


FRIGHTENED. 


In the jungles along the banks of the Magdalena | 
River in the Republic of Colombia, a traveller | 
needs to be on the alert for poisonous serpents. 


A French gentleman who went botanizing in one | 
of these jungles relates that he looked and listened 
and trod cautiously, bearing in mind the solemn | 
ae given by the natives when he left the | 
past, “Look out for serpents, as you value your | 

e. 

He eyed the thick tropical "nt suspiciously, 
en he was satisfied 
that no venomous creature was lying in wait for | 
him. Suddenly he heard a sound behind him, a | 
hoarse, strange, ominous sound, and at the same | 

rass move. 

Cold with horror he sprang away and struck a 
fearful blow at the moving place in the grass. 
Then he = up the body of his lifeless enemy. 
It was a bullfrog as large as a man’s head. 


THE BETTER PART. 


The dislike of being outdone by another is 
probably no stronger in childhood than in maturer 
age, but the conventionalities which restrain a man 
from giving utterance to his thoughts place no 
check upon the child’s tongue. 

Two little girls had been “playing dolls” on the 
floor, when one, becoming weary, threw aside the 
dress on which she had been sewing, climbed upon 
the piano-stool, and played a simple tune which 
she had been taught. As she finished she turned 


continued sewing: : 

“Say, Flossie, my mamma says I’ve got a fine 
ear for music.” 

Flossie was sober for a moment; 
answered in an equally confident tone: 

“Well, p’r’aps I haven’t got a fine ear for music; 
but I’ve got a fine ear for sewing, anyway !” 


then she 


HIS GRIEVANCE. 


The dispute between the sexes has spread from | 
the parlor to the barn-yard. } 


Old Rooster—Why have you stopped laying? | 
Old Hen—It’s too cold. } 
Old Rooster—Huh! Just like a female. Quick | 
as it gets cool enough for me to crow without | 
getting into a perspiration you quit laying.—Good 





News. | 


WEATHER RHYME. 


All readers know the mnemonic stanza begin- | 


ning, “Thirty days hath September,” but some may | 
never have heard Sheridan’s rhyme of the months: 


Janwary. snowy; February, flowy; March, blowy; 
1€ : 





April, showery; May, flowery; June, bowery: 
July, moppy: August, croppy; September, poppy; 
| October, reezy; November, wheezy; December, freezy. 


and said in a boastful tone to the other, who still |- 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adr. 
Pe Sk a tao 

Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “ Brown’s 
Camphorauted Saponaceoss Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 








Early Spring Dress Goods, 


We call especial attention to eight 
remarkable values, in lines of Goods | 
made specially for our Trade. 


Four lines wool Cheviot, 50-In. wide, $1.00 per yard. 
Two lines Scotch wool Tweed, 50-in. wide, $1.25 “ 
Two lines Plain and Fancy Covert Cloth, 

52-in. wide, $1.50 per yard. 


Samples sent on request. All orders 
promptly and satisfactorily filled. 


James MeCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Much of the comfort of life de- 
pends on varnish. Nothing is 
pretty or clean, when the varnish 
has lost its integrity. 

Read our “People’s Text- Book” 
(sent free), and you will have 
more fun and less trouble. 

MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 





| NUMBER 1 FOR 
| N 


HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 


GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 


Cure Constipation and Piles. 
ADULTS. 
UMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 


The surest, simplest, safest remedy on 
earth. No purgatives, no cathartics, no 
laxatives, to destroy the stomach, but 
strengthening, upbuilding, local nutri- 
tion. 50 cents. Free by Mail. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH 63 5th Avenue, New York. 
FOOD 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
632 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Co., 1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Pamphlets mailed free. 





Simply Perfect. 





Dr. WARNER’S PERFECTION WAISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 

Prices: Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85c; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, 50c. 
By mail loc. extra. For sale by leading 
merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fairbank's Gold Du 


, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


st Washing Powder. 








Order Now for LASTER. 






stock boot, bought 
and everywhere, 


own and run th 
retail Boot and S 
in New England, 


This is NOT a cheap 


**mail order’? busi: 


made exclusively for us, and cannot 
be bought at ay price of any one else anywhere. 


It is Dongola, Solid Leather, and Perfect-Fitting. 


anywhere 
to do a 
ness. WE 
e largest 


hoe store I 


and this boot is 


47 








These points we 
one who, for any 

















prepaid 
Toe. 


to you under our guarantee to refund every cent 


won’t you send just your name and address on a postal card for ‘‘Shoe Facts’ free? 


MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington St., Boston. 


illustrations of the very latest styles. 


guarantee, and will refund the money to any 
reason, is dissatisfied with any pair that we sell. 


{This Boot is worth *$3.00, and is in every point superior 
to the cheap stock goods advertised, which are bought from 
wholesalers and jobbers, se/dom twice alike. 


Sent express 
. C, D, E, EE widths. Common Sense or Opera 
Sizes 1 to 8. Dealers send for special prices. 

WE have been advertising in THE YouTu’s 
CoMPANION for three years, and have on our books 
thousands of customers, who now buy all of 
their Boots and Shoes of us (some sending 
from China and Africa even), because 
they have found out that we do or 
misrepresent what we adver- 
tise. You can save many 
dollars by buying your Boots 
and Shoes of us, and as 
there is no possible risk 
if anything bought of us is unsatisfactory, why 
Forty 


MARCH 9, 1893. 








THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. ie ose 
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although she had a broken jaw, scored deep Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 























—_ Pt grooves in the barrels of my rifle with her teeth. Odortess, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. (Ado. | AERATED 
— Some claw wounds were mere scratches; in fact, = = : = = 
my coat was torn in some places without any M 
corresponding wound beneath. I never felt the Young en | OXYGEN 
slightest shock or any of the dreamy stupor 
which Livingstone describes. Wanted 
“The lioness left me after a minute or so, and ‘ r TOWERS 
went a few yards to roar at my men; then she | To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 
returned and stood over me, growling, and finally |The School has the advantage of being con- it 
bit my arm, crushing it. 1 got no bite at first; | nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, _ 
WHAT KILLED HIM. she was occupied in chewing the rifle. which is of great practical value. Business es- | ABOVE 
“Sile Bradish’s gone.” a“ tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. | 
The stage-driver was (the speaker, and his | Write or call for particulars. ALL 
audience was the village parliament that met A MONKEY FIREMAN. BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 
around the postmaster’s. stove. The New York Sun says that at Fort Hamilton, eee 
‘“Wa'n't many o’ you knowed them West | near that city, in a cage with a monkey of light OTHER 


Wrighton Bradishes, wuz the’? I cal’lated not. 
You knowed him, Henery. Pooty fair kind o° 
man, wa’n’t he? 

“The’s sunthin curi’s bout Sile’s dyin’. Doctor 
said t wuz narvous prostration. 
doubt he took down fust, more’n a year ago, with 
slow fever—’n’ that’s turrible weakenin’. But 
slow fever ’n’ narvous prostration hadn’t ought 
to kill a Bradish. Jest ’s soon expect to hear o’ 


Saddleback Mountain a-whoopin’ with th’ azmy. | 


“Sile wuz tough, ye see; tougher ‘na pine knot 
biled down. Only trouble, his speritu’! man 
wa’n’t built accordin’. He wuz easy led, Sile 


wuz, 'n’ he’d swaller most anythin’, pr’vided ye | 


fed it to him right. I s’rmise thet that—that ’n’ 
Loizy—wuz what killed him. 

“Loizy’s one o’ these that’s al’ays a-mournin’ 
an’ a-huntin’ trouble; al’ays lookin’ f'r a hard 
frost in July ’n’ a rain-storm Christmas day. 


’N’ when Sile took down she jest fetched his coffin | 


right into the house, as it ware. 

**Recollect I went in one evenin’ ’long the latter 
part o’ July, when Sile ’d ought to been gittin’ 
over the fever. The room wuz hotter ’n an oven, 
‘n’ Sile wuz wropped up in a big comforter ’n’ 
sweatin’ like—like a Hoojer. Loizy said Sile 
wuz powerful weak, ’n’ couldn’t stan’ no draught. 
Sile said he relished his victuals ’n’ slept middlin’ 
well. Didn’t act to me like anythin’ ailed him 
but settin’ still. 

“But there wuz Loizy, with her face pulled 
down, heavin’ sighs clearn out o’ the nothe-east 
corner o’ the cellar. Lookin’ at him, too; ‘n’ 
shakin’ her head ’n’ wipin’ her eyes. I see ’t 
worried Sile, ’n’ ’t wa’n’t no wonder. ’F my 
woman sot up ’n’ looked at me ’s she did, I’d 
hafter git into my grave—or pitch her through 
the winder. Turrible likely it ’d be the winder. 

‘‘Hows’ever, things went on that same way, 
only wuss; Sile a-settin’ there (she p’suaded him 
he wa’n’t strong enough to stir round none), ’n’ 
Loizy lookin’ at him ’n’ steppin’ easy, ’n’ sayin’, 
‘Pore creatur’ ’—till *t last Sile c’ncluded he wuz 
dangerous. ’N’ then he went down hill without 
no brakes on. 

“IT wuz in there ‘long a month ’r two ago. 


He’d took his bed, Sile had. Doctor, he see what | 


wuz a-goin’ on, ’n’ he’d fairly shot her—Loizy— 
out o’ the room. But she c’d come to the door 
’n’ look at him ’n’ groan, ’n’ say, ‘Pore creatur’! 
Feelin’ wuss, aint ye, Silas?’ She c’d do them 
things, ’n’ she done ’em, by gravy! 

“°N’ Sile he died. 

“Th’ aint no use talkin’, Loizy’s a good woman, 
’cordin’ to her lights, ’n’ she sot e’nsid’able by 
Sile, ’n’ would a-gin most anythin’ to kept him. 
I wouldn’t say nothin’ to hurt her feelin’s, 
nuther; don’t seem ’s though I had any right, 
bein’ ’s she don’t set in our meetin’-house. But 
notwithstan’in’, 1 know ‘twa’n’t no fever n’r 
prostration ’t killed Sile. I shall al’ays maintain 
*t he wuz pitied to death.”’ 


* 


IN A LION’S JAWS. 


Mr. Inverarity, a member of the Bombay bar 
and one of the most distinguished of Indian 
shikaris, lately contributed to the Bombay 
Natural History Society a paper on the mammalia 
of Somali Land, where he went last year on a 
shooting expedition. He believes that the proper 
method of hunting the lion is to track the animal 
to its haunts in the jungle. At the end of the 
track, which may last for several hours, the eyes 
suddenly fall on a lion sitting in the dense gloom 
of a bush a few feet off. Only once did he find 
one sitting in the open, and that was a lioness 
with a well-grown cub. 





So well does the lion’s color harmonize with its 
surroundings that it is with difficulty the unprac- 
tised eye discerns the animal. Mr. Inverarity 
once came within four yards of a lion before 
discovering the beast, and at another time his men 
pointed to a lioness he was tracking which crouched 


in the grass a few yards off, and although he | 


looked, he could not see her until she moved her 
ears. 


Th’ aint no| 


complexion and a little skye terrier, a small black 
monkey resides which has given proof of a high 
degree of intelligence. ‘Their cage is near the 
electric railroad station, where many people wait; 
and as the animals are full of tricks and queer 
ways, they always have a large audience. The 
black monkey is the centre of interest as he skips 
nimbly about or sits down and chatters volubly 
in the monkey language. 


than ordinarily mischievous, and the concourse 
of sightseers was therefore large and attentive, 
| almost surrounding the cage. On the floor of the 
cage lay a pink programme. Some one threw an 
unlighted parlor match into the cage, and it fell 
| in the sawdust. 

Jocko, as quick as a flash, seized it and insti- 
tuted an investigation. He sniffed it, took a little 
bite of it and sputtered, looked steadfastly at it, 
and then, with unmistakable disgust, threw it 
down. Its flavor evidently was not to his taste. 

After blinking at it for a few minutes he made 
a quick grasp toward the match, and in the 
movement it was ignited on the floor of the cage. 
The monkey was astonished, but he held the 
burning match for a second, then flung it down 
on the pink programme, which immediately 
caught fire. 

Then ensued a scene which impressed a beholder 


with the idea that this monkey was worthy of a| %% 


medal for his bravery and promptitude. 

The paper flamed up quickly, and the monkey 
| danced about it in excitement. Then, with 
remarkable rapidity, he ran around to a part of 
the cage where there was a basin of water in 
which lay a tin spice-box. The wiry little animal 
quickly filled the box with water, hurried back 
to the blazing paper, shook the water out of the 
box directly on the fire, and it was speedily 
extinguished. 

Then, fearing the fire was not entirely out, he 
jumped on the partly charred fragments and 
stamped on them; but he was still unsatisfied, 
and to make assurance doubly sure picked up 
what paper remained and tore it into many pieces, 
making certain that not a spark was left. 

His impromptu performance elicited shouts of 


laughter, and also expressions of wonderment | 


One day recently the black monkey was more 

















| 


regarding the intelligence and presence of mind | 


displayed. But the little monkey, like all true 
heroes, bore his honors modestly and with 
becoming gravity. 


* 
> 


MEAT-HARDENING. 


Frank H. Cushing, who succeeded in gaining 
| adoption into the tribe of Zuni Indians in order 
| to learn their customs and ceremonials, did not 
| receive the privilege without paying for it. After 

he had become a Zufii so far as dress could make 
| him, there still remained a trying experience, 
which he thus describes : 





One evening the governor beckoned me to 
follow as he led the way into a mud-plastered 
little room. In one corner stood a forge, over 
which a blanket had been spread. All trappings 
had been removed, and the floor had been freshly 
plastered. A little arched fireplace in the corner, 
opposite the forge, was aglow with pifion, which 
lighted even the smoky old rafters and the wattled 
willow ceiling. Two sheepskins and my few 
belongings, a jar of water and a wooden poker 
| were all the furnishings. 

‘‘There,”’ said he, ‘“‘now you have a little house. 
What more do you want? Here, take these two 
blankets; they are all you can have. If you get 
cold, take off all your clothes and sleep next the 
sheepskins, and think you are warm as the Zufii 
does. You must sleep in the cold, and on a hard 
bed; that will harden your meat. And you must 
never go to Dust-eye’s house (the mission) or 
Black-beard’s (the trader’s) to eat, for I want to 
make a Zuiii of you. 
eat American food ?” 

With this, he left me for the night. 

I suffered immeasurably that mght. The cold 
was intense, and the pain from my hard bed 
excruciating. Although, next morning, with a 
mental reservation, I told the governor I had 
passed a good night, vet I insisted on slinging 


How can I do that if you 





Distress After 


Meals 
Relieved Instantly. 
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Crowth is Mysterious 


8 And is intimately associated with breathing pus air. 
Breathe su you breathe death; breathe AE RA- 

TED OXYGEN you breathe life. 
» | AERATED OXYGEN burns out disease prin 


ciples from the blood and kills the germs which induce 
Satarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption, Pneumo- 
nia, General Debility, ete. It is health’s best friend. 
Its history is interesting. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
Its efficacy marvellous. poem = 
Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


(DIGESTIVE TABLETS) 

Mrs. A. E. W. Putney of East Saugus says: “I 
have used your tablets with the most beneficial results, 
and can recommend them to any one troubled with in- 
digestion as a sure relief.” 

SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
THE ALLSTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 




















NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office: 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 





“NINE & 


| © e 
s Rub it, Scrub it! 
ae wont come oO 
ESSOR TO THE La f S ¢ y 
uC TE OR RE SMITH = GOLDENGLOSS is a brilliant gold 
MONE GENUINE WITHOUT DORTRAIT 8 SCNATURE A . ‘ 
I was a terrible sufferer with Neuralgia, 4) enamel, exceedingly hard, but flexible. 
ond I come. not find rene, = had Inlik ld dean ‘ct 
rom physicians or among my friends, § ce ‘ ; 25 ; 
that did me the least paves of good. = Unlike sole paints it does not tarnish 
penes SS tacok to a fiend of Ners @ | and can be washed with soap and water. 
who was entirely cured of a very bad @ | P P 
case of Dyspepsia and Rheumatismand 3 It adheres with such tenacity to any 
she wanted me to try Smith’s Vege- * | . xj 
table Compound, I did.and iten- & | surface that it cannot be removed by 


tirely cured. I most cordially recom- 
mend it toall who may be troubled with 
Neuralgia or Dyspepsia, for it certainly 
DOES CURE. Mrs. M. H. Howard.” 
* ° 
In Spring Time 

keep a watchful eye upon the members 
of the family, especially the young. 
Smith’s Vegetable Compound will keep 

ou from the tired feeling which is the 


the most powerful solvents. 
* 
* 
%) 
* 
) 
orerunner of disease. | 


| You can gild furniture, picture frames, 
gas fixtures, steam and water pipes, wall 
and ceiling decorations, leather, plaster, 
paper, etc., and it will retain its bril- 
| liancy with constant handling. 
SMITH’S qieeerEes ee NO SKILL REQUIRED TO USE IT. 


Vegetable Pills % | Sold by dealers in Fancy Goods, 
For Constipation. Does E House Furnishings, Hardware, Artists’ 


Laxative, Cathartic. ™ : pe 

Sy mall 25 ets. Po Cc Materials, Drugs, Stationery, etc. 

seeeesseseses VWUre &| Ask for GOLDENGLOSS, there is 
*EELERELERE* | no substitute. A large size bottle sent 


For sale everywhere, $1.00 per bot- 
tle. Forwarded by the _ proprietor, 
r. E. S. Powers, Brockton, Mass., 
express paid, if your Druggist hasn’t it. 
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E L ECT RI - { TY . prepaid for 50 cents. 


W. H. WYTHE & CO., Orange, N. J. 


Every Youth who reads THE Com- 5 





PANION is interested in Electricity. PB, J 
Our Illustrated Pamphlet contains a of Natural Fruits 








great deal of valuable information LY. PUR; 2 
besides being very interesting reading. gute EFRUIT — jl ny 
We will send same on receipt of a] NEW PROCESS FLAVORING Try them 
two-cent stamp. TRADE MARK « adie 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH IT. RACT proves their 
SMITH ELECTRIC CO., Attleboro, Mass.| * 











LEAN TEETH, SWEETH BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 
i Tooth Powder is imitated more than any other is surely 
due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes. 

The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 














my hammock lengthwise of the little room. To 


this the governor's reply was: 

“It would not be good for it to hang in a smoky 
room, so I have packed it away.” 

I resigned myself to a hard fate and harder 


bed, and suffered throughout long nights of many | 
weeks rather than complain or show any unwill- | 


ingness to have my ‘‘meat hardened.” 


* 
> 





Like all other animals, lions try to avoid man | 


until wounded, and it is only in exceptional cases | 


—when they have young ones to guard, or are 
astonished at seeing the hunters so close to them 
—that they charge while they are being tracked. 
Mr. Inverarity says of an experience which he 
had with a charging lioness : 

**So large an animal coming at full speed 
against me knocked me off my legs. The claws 
and teeth entering the flesh did not hurt as I had 
anticipated. The painful part was the squeeze 
given by the jaws on the bone. 

“When I felt myself in the lion’s grasp I lay 
quite still, the best thing one can do, as he is 
quite helpless with a heavy animal on him, and 
the enraged beast is inclined to make grabs at 


everything that moves, and the fewer bites one | 


has the better. All the wounds are centres of 
inflammation and blood-poisoning, and the more 
you get the less chance you have. 

_ “The power of the lion’s jaws may be inferred 
‘rom the fact that the lioness that seized me, 


A BOY'S QUESTION. 


A healthy boy is perfectly well aware what is 
the very best thing in the world for him—and that 
is fresh out-of-door air, and plenty of it. The 
St. Louis Chronicle relates a story of a five-year- 
old boy who had had the mumps, and, though 
he had quite recovered, was kept indoors for 
prudence’s sake. 

As he saw his companions playing out-of-doors, 
he pleaded hard to join them. His mother tried 
to induce him to play indoors. 

‘‘But I want fresh air!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Then raise the window, dear,’’ she said, 
pointing to a window of the room, which was 
protected by a wire screen. 

‘‘Mother,”’ said the lad, reproachfully, ‘show 
| much good do you suppose strained air will doa 
| boy like me ?”” 





conspicuous because it has no Flag. 
July will be appropriate days for raising your Flag for the first time. 


Here to Stay. 





It’s now difficult to find a schoolhouse without its Flag. Don’t let your schoolhouse be 
Memorial Day, World’s Fair Opening Day and Fourth of 


f you want a Flag let us know it and we will send you free 100 School Flag Certificates. 


With these you can raise the money for a Flag in a few days. 


A Flag made of the best sewed bunting 6x 4 feet costs only $3.25; one 9x6, $5.00; 


12x 7 1-2, $6.50; and 15x9, $9.00. The first two Flags cost 25 and 35 cents extra for postage. 
The others must be sent by express and charges paid by the receiver. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 




















2 APEREREA EE RLAHEEL ERE SEES SEERES EGE ERE LETLEREREA ELSE & 5 
mee r y In Br ass. Pe Our Spring stock includes the choicest & 
The ear is the road to the heart, and the heart is the road to happiness. With i" patterns of American and foreign 


both ears, then, listen to a few Brass Bedstead arguments. 
, Consider price. You think them expen-]| & ( A 
sive. So does half the purchasing world.| & 


But have you secured our prices ? Is $19.50 


and upwards extravagant ? to be found in this country. Many 


Consider beauty. There is only one] & of them are exclusively our own, and 
thing that perpetually keeps its youth, and] & cannot be procured elsewhere. 

a that is a Brass Bedstead. It cannot scratch,] & In our Upholstery Department our 
and if lacquered, will not tarnish. It is miles % facilities for prompt and satisfactory 
ahead of every other bedstead in beauty. BS wack. ore satennast Cid. while 

Consider durability; it lasts forever. P y 8 , 


our assortment of fabrics is both 


Consider comfort ; no dust or dirt; always . : 
d varied and of the highest class. 


clean. Consider convenience ; it is light, 


easily moved for “making up,” quickly taken Se 
apart, and compact for storage. Every] & 
argument is somehow a road toits purchase.| #& JOHN H. SONS & CO., 


(Our general 288-page Catalogue mailed to any address on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps.) es 
oss Wasringien Ot. (opp. Deyteten s.), BSsTon. i. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal St., serwz.si¢s.2es%" Boston. 
ONTRACT and 


House Furnishing Dept. 


We have organized a special department for contracting with private parties, public 
authorities, or corporations for furnishing and outfitting Hotels, Churches, Lodges, Public 
Buildings, Club-houses, Steam Vessels, Yachts, Railway Cars, etc. 


O timat d_ pri furnished f 
Estimates and PYiC€S. — otcharge) will be found the lowest. possible 


A strong reason for our phenomenal success 








Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Pastor First Baptist 
Church, Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon 
St., Boston, writes, regarding his Ivers & Pond 
Piano: ‘We enjoy our Piano and find no other 
for which we would be willing to exchange it.’’ 


O YOU WANT ONE? 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell 
direct from factory. Besides our regular 
Goods ualities is the superior quality of our goods. Our aim line of — parents, , which have . 

and ° is to give our customers the best in the land. wide range in price according to size and 
Expert advice on artistic belongings—sug- style of case, we have all sorts of pianos at 


| gestions on blending of shades, colors, or : ‘. ; : 
Ideas and Suggestions. Ralls ons endidline--ghalliy twrvehed by all sorts of prices; various makes taken in exchange and our own make that 
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competent authority. have been rented more or less, some so little used they are good as new; 
* Samples furnished when desired, and re- reduced prices on these. 
Samples and Information. quests for more definite information will re- We guarantee satisfaction or no.pay, and we pay freight both ways. Easy 
ceive close, quick, and comprehensive attention. 


With added experience and facilities, we are better prepared to fill orders (large or small) in payments ; one to three years to complete purchase. Write for full information. 


Shades, A . Upholstery, Furniture, Carpets, Tabl ts, ‘ Sheets, sy 
Be err alan, Were sehr Drea ery erm ee, Nth, a Ml tet IVERS & POND PIANO CO 
tctures, mm room. rushes, eather 5 fe 
and Rugs, Sites ‘Mattings. Kitchen Furnishing Goods @ ‘Specialty mat " ee Carpeting P 2? 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 183 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Joel Goldthwait 


& CO. 


Have just received for 


Spring Sales 


An elegant line of 


Oriental Garpets 











The Finest on Wheels. 


An Experienced Traveller Eulogizes the 
Finest Train in the Northwest. 


Sa ey Vice-President of the 
World? 8 pair ta a man of national repu- 
- - - tation, in his address before the Real Estate Exchange 
= z - ana Fr - of Minneapolis, at their banquet at A West Hotel on 

the evening of February 3d,made some pertinent sug- 
gorieene. that the people of Minnea; — +4 all do well to 
llow. In eqeaiing of the influence Whe Fair in af 

n 


would exe mn LF count ry,and the Northwest 

4 y rticular, Mr. Bryan at Minneapolis must bestir 
' erself and let the aan which is coming across the 
oceans to pay their res’ ets to Chicago next summer. 
. know that she is flourishing and enjoying the best of 
prosperity, and invite them to visit her. He said that 
no country in the world offered more elegant or luxuri- 
is made from Y ous trains in which to — than he found in service be- 
4 tween_Chi and Minneapolis on the Northwestern 
line. He cited the fact that for the last forty years he 
has been travelling constantly, and had probably ridden 

NO WIC ¢ on every first-class train in the world; that he pe his 
H FOLDED ¥ fare like a man on his trip from the Windy \- y to the 
Flour City, and that he “in 
4 for the railroad he aronined. but that het felt J 

as 


1 8 po! 
° S wanted the gentlemen gathered around the board to 
know that he had never enjoyed such luxury, comfort, 
“ y or pleasure in any train as Lg had on the “Northwestern 












Rugs, 
English Art Squares, 
Kidderminster Carpets, 


Also a fine line of 


Canton Matting, 


Excellent quality, both Plain and 
Fancy. 


Limited” the night previous. 
“I cannot see how this wonderful train could be im- 
proved,” said he, “for itis perfect now. It is the para- 
‘on of railroad arehitecture and is as perfect as man’s 
co Ct. it. No ) king, no ange = pote — 
. venture the not even the 
eee a ee ieeraeel Se Rete aogeris berantt 
: + . uxurious or complete a train than this one of whic 

that Norwich Lining is made of speak. When our visitors from across the water see 
‘ such luxury on wheels as tha’ een cago 
three thicknesses of heavy paper, folded by a novel and as far remote a ¢ city A Agta 
patented process, and the folds secured on the under f i wa Will hold up thelr hands in very surprise. 
side by running strips of paper. : Ea aE far West,’ ornate an 
an also supplemented ‘this iy with the 


commen Bit that it was unfortunate that Eas 
Its Ad vantages It costs no — who had exaggerated ideas of our Western terri eation 
* than the ordinary could not maete the luxury of travelling in the West 
os J m on such a train as the “Northwestern Limited” with 
cheap cotton lining, yet it lasts three times as long. the accommodations found in the East. He had never 
It saves the carpets because the folds absorb the 
dust which sifts through. Each fold is a permanent attraction for Pair visors tog in more ways than one to in- 


air cushion which deadens sound. Doesn’t it look 


to you like a practical carpet lining ? mea GROVER’ $ 
FREE A LADIES 
1p SOFT ror 


Send for a free sample large enough to tread 








ee 


A great variety of 


Rugs ano Mats 


Which will be offered at a very 





Low Price. on and test its value. If you like it and your | 4 TENDER 
ereeeneyeaeie carpet dealer does not keep it ask him to order FEET 
163 to 169 Washington Street it for you, or you can order it from the fac- 
; tory in 5o-yard rolls at 10 cents per yard, { Are spetially intended to comfort those 
BOSTON. express prepaid, to any part of New England. , 4 who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 





Norwich Carpet Lining Co., i Every Pair Hand Made. 


NORWICH, CONN. E. STRONG, Hartford, Conn. 


Furs! Furs! 
BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


ustom Work a Specialty, Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & [7 AVON ST., BOSTON. 


D. E. 
4 HE ae geo I. DAY, Lewiston, Me. 
a! San ROGERS, Lawrence, Mass. 
\ SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 


Bogen =F Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin ng 
ro. All impediments in speec: 
oelt for li fife. ay mont Street, ton. 


Qured for life. 4: Fremont Street, Boston. ss 
AGENTS Wanted in New Enciand for the Home 
Library Association. Organized in 1884, of nati a 
reputation, having 300,000 members in the United State: 
- Agente : are making from four to ie dollars a day. 
Address R. B. HASSETT, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 























